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(356) MOBILE LIBRARY SERVICE 
TO RURAL AREAS IN NEW ZEALAND 


by A. Priscilla Taytor, Organizing Librarian, 
National Library Service, Wellington 


The Country Library Service in New Zealand is twenty years old. It had its 
beginnings during the thirties, when a modest service of books, playsets and art 
prints was being operated in one rural area by university extension workers. 
On a national scale, the Service was started just as the country was emerging 
from the economic crisis, and it experienced its early troubles and a period of 
startling growth during the war years. It developed further during the post- 
war period of material reconstruction and prosperity, and now, rising twenty- 
one, it is probably the most successful library venture New Zealand has known. 

In the meantime, urban public libraries have been strengthened and possible 
changes in rural library service are under consideration. The fact that such 
changes, which are based on proposals designed to encourage district and 
regional co-operation between city and country, can be considered is a 
measure of the strength of the Country Library Service rather than a criticism 
of its work. The rural library service has been built for adaptability, to 
develop local libraries, not to do the job for them. 

New Zealand will always need a good mobile service for rural areas. And 
New Zealand’s library service as a whole will be good or bad, depending on 
how well the service to country people is running. The Dominion, with its two 
main islands stretching about a thousand miles from latitude 34° to 47°, has 
only four cities with a population of more than 70,000. Of these, the largest has 
an urban population of 381,000 (divided among no less than 25 local authori- 
ties), and the other three have urban populations around the 100,000 mark. 
Of the total population of 2,174,062, about half live in the country and in 
tewns of under 10,000 population. Although the population is increasing 
rapidly, and may very well reach four million by 1982, the proportion of 
people living in rural or semi-rural areas is likely to remain the same. 


A SERVICE ADAPTED TO THE NEEDS OF THE COUNTRY 


There were two important factors behind the New Zealand scene which 
governed any proposals for a mobile library service. Firstly, the nature of the 
country, its complicated pattern of local government and its low-density 
population ; and secondly, the lack of a library profession, the scarcity—almost 
to the point of non-existence—of professional librarians. 

How does the work of these librarians differ from that of their counterparts 
in the Northern Hemisphere? First of all, they are not giving a direct service 
of books to readers. Mobile library service here is a form of Government 
assistance to local authorities and to groups of independent people operating 
public libraries. The assistance planned was to be not one or two books for 
each reader as he came to the van, but bulk loans: a minimum of 50 books at 
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a time for the smallest group (perhaps two or three families isolated from the 
next community), up to 1,000 books at a time for the free public libraries jp 
boroughs. 

Secondly, since this country is sparsely populated, the distances to be covered 
by the van are enormous. In New Zealand, a field librarian’s route is usually 
6 weeks long, sometimes 24 or 26. The distance some of the vans cover be. 
tween one call at headquarters and the next may reach 5,000 miles. In that 
time, the book van will climb to an altitude of 3,500 feet a few times, it will go 
to high country sheep stations, to dairy valleys, up narrow, one-way, winding 
roads to forest camps, or over sandhills to Maori schoolteachers manning one 
or two-teacher schools for pupils who come by boat or on horseback. Sometimes, 
after heavy rainfall, local people will come several miles by car to meet the vap 
in order to guide it through river fords. Sometimes the road stops altogether, 
but the country people will be there at the end of it, waiting with a wheel. 
barrow to take their next exchange over a tortuous swing bridge, high above 
the river. 


THE FIELD LIBRARIAN AND HIS BOOK VAN 


The field librarian in New Zealand does not have a driver with him. It may 
be that the New Zealand ‘do-it-yourself’ spirit, handed down from pioneer 
days, is responsible for this, or merely the shortage of manpower. But it is more 
likely to be that the bond between librarian and book van is strong, it is 
personal, it starts the day the job starts, it does not let up at weekends. To trust 
someone else to drive the book van would be unthinkable. 

What are the book vans like? Most of them have been Bedfords. All of them 
have been designed to take a minimum of 1,600 books, most of them take 
2,000 or more. Their length is usually under 25 feet, their height and width 
about g feet 6 inches and 7 feet 8 inches, their total weight five and a half tons, 
Mobility on narrow turns, lack of weight on small bridges, resilience in fording 
rivers have been factors controlling the designs. 


To begin with, books were provided only on the inside shelves, because of | 


the variable New Zealand weather and heavy rainfall over most parts of the 
country. But after a year or two, outside shelving was tried, and has remained. 
Inside, the cab has been the field librarian’s home. Each van carries a small 
work bench, and small cabinets for records. Storage space in later models has 
provided for tiny wardrobes, suitcases, camp stretchers, mattresses (necessary 
for the occasional night spent on the van) and the primus stove. Comfortable, 
but austere, there is still plenty of space for several people to choose books at 
the same time. 

Where were the field librarians with their book vans the day this article was 
being written? On Monday, 10 March 1958, there were six book vans working. 
Van No. 1: In the far north, at 9 o’clock in the morning doing an exchange for 
a little library at Waipapa. Four visits were to be made this day, the last 
exchange being scheduled for 6 p.m., and in between 45 miles to be covered. 
Van No. 2: Travelling in the morning to reach Waiomu by midday for an 
exchange, moving along in the afternoon through some of New Zealand’s 
most beautiful scenery to Coromandel, a county town (population 685) 
30 miles away. Van No. 3: A nurses’ home library in the morning, a prison 
library in the afternoon, in one of New Zealand’s secondary (population 
24,000) cities. Van No. 4 (still in the North Island): At its district headquarters, 
stocking up for the next run. In the South Island, the fifth van was exchanging 
400 to 500 books at Greymouth, a free public library in a borough of 8,000 po- 

ulation. Van No. 6 was at the southernmost point of its journey, with three 
Eicases to serve and about fifty miles to cover before the evening. 
Each of these libraries had received a notice three weeks before, giving the 
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date and time of the van’s arrival. On the rare occasions when the van really 
cannot reach them, a fresh lot of books is sent by rail or road in a hamper direct 
from the district office. 


A LINK WITH THE REST OF THE WORLD 


In an isolated, thinly settled community, the arrival of the Country Library 
Service is an event that has a significance which the local people would not 

to describe without some measure of self-consciousness. The van, its books 
and the librarian, represent the link these people have with the things of the 
mind shared with the world at large. Certainly, no one would dare to suggest 
in New Zealand that people living in the country are underprivileged. ‘There 
is wealth in the country, and the community life is well organized in the social 
pattern of women’s institutes, adult education groups, young farmers’ clubs, 
church groups and so on. But wealthy farming communities or State hydro 
single men’s camps know that books, good books and books in generous quan- 
tities are what help to bridge the gap between a mere existence and a life lived 
to the full. 

The six vans between them visit 957 libraries in a year, three times each. 
At any one time, there are about 155,000 books in these libraries borrowed 
from the vans’ shelves. Another 83,000 books will be borrowed in any one year 
through the postal request service and the special subject collections sent direct 
from the district headquarters. There is great variety among the libraries 
receiving these books. In boroughs there are good, well-administered libraries 
with full-time staff; in county towns some buildings of the Carnegie grant era, 
some well administered, some not. In smaller centres there are libraries in post 
offices, in schools, in private homes, in stores, prisons, rooms behind bar 

arlours in hotels, in mental hospitals, State forest camps and YMCA huts. 

/herever the van goes, whoever is served by it, the standard of reading is high. 


ORGANIZATION SUPPORTING THE BOOK VANS 


The organization supporting these six vans and their field librarians has three 
district offices, two in the North Island and one in the South Island. The total 
staff of these offices amounts to 40. These are reference librarians, some cata- 
loguers, administrators. At the headquarters, the National Library Service, 
book ordering and other co-ordinating work is done. Here, too, the sister 
divisions operate: the National Library Centre, the Reference Clearing House 
and Bibliographical Centre, the Library School and the School Library 
Service. The total staff of the National Library Service is 180, and its total 
book stock is 1,700.000. Not all of this is of direct concern to the field librarian, 
but he knows it is there, he knows that it is all for the use of the most isolated 
reader if he wants it. 

This organization has grown a great deal since the Country Library Service 
first started, with its two field librarians and a total staff of seven. Probably the 
architects of the Country Library Service would have been surprised if anyone 
had guessed then that the proportion of ‘others’ to field librarians in the new 
national organization would grow to roughly sixty to two. Numerically, the 
status of the field librarians may be low, but in the eyes of the profession they 
enjoy great prestige. If, as we hope, there will be greater decentralization over 

€ next 10 years so as to give rural areas a monthly, fortnightly or even 
weekly visit and possibly direct-to-reader service, the field librarians’ strength 
will need to be multiplied many times. But even though the library profession 
is one of the most undermanned in a country where all professions are short 
of people, good field librarians have never been lacking. They will be there, 
when more are needed. 








(357) THE SCHOOL 
BOOKMOBILE SERVICE, TOURS 


by R. Fitter, Librarian, Tours Municipal 
Library, France 


Up to 1950, the class libraries for the school children of Tours, consisted for 
the most part of a few dozen books carefully jacketed in blue paper and stored 
in a cupboard which was opened once a week by the teacher-distributor. He 
was also responsible for buying additional stock out of his modest budget, 
occasionally supplemented by small subscriptions from the children or by 
sums allocated from the funds of the school co-operative. Often the same books 
appeared over and over again in the different class libraries of the same school, 
so that the selection available to the children throughout their school life was 
usually extremely limited; recent books were few and the financial problem 
of maintaining stock was as difficult as that of acquiring it. This situation was 
hardly calculated to inspire in the children a love of reading, and in fact the 
loan figures, which are available, show that results were far from brilliant. 

In 1950, thanks to the initiative of Mr. Racault, the Deputy-Mayor, and 
Mr. Collon, Municipal Librarian, a Library Loan Centre for the Tours schools 
was set up; the City Librarian was responsible for purchasing and looking after 
the books; book boxes were sent to the directors of the different schools for 
allocation among the classes; and the boxes were exchanged every six weeks, 

Although this step marked a certain improvement over the previous situation, 
very soon the limitations of the new formula became apparent: the small 
number of books deposited (averaging 70 for groups of about 300 school- 
children), meant that not all the children could be supplied; the books were 
exchanged too frequently; and the increase in the school population presented 
further obstacles to good service. 

True, a few minor improvements were made in 1954—increase in the number 
of books deposited, renewal of the stocks in the boxes once a quarter only, so 
as to enable the children to take fuller advantage of the choice offered—but 
they proved to be mere palliatives without great effect. And even an increase 
in the size of the library staff would not have eliminated the chief defect: the 
absence of direct contact with the readers, the children’s choice being limited 
to the contents of the box at their disposal rather than made directly from 
extensive stocks. This arrangement—sub-division of the stock between classes 
by the headmaster and distribution by the teachers—was too closely linked 
with the administrative organization of the schools. It was almost impossible 
for the children to have any inkling of the role played by the Municipal 
Library which, to the writer’s mind, it was essential to bring out in order to 
ensure that the children’s complete break with the school at the end of their 
school life did not also mean their total ‘absenteeism’ as far as the library was 
concerned. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BOOKMOBILE SERVICE 


All these reasons combined to provide sufficiently convincing grounds on which 
I was able to propose to the Tours Municipal Council a new and more flexible 
arrangement designed to meet varied and ever increasing demands and closet 
to fulfilling the Library’s true role. 


In the writer’s view, a vehicle specially equipped, making regular calls at 


the school playgrounds could meet these requirements. But this raised the 
question of what type of vehicle should be used. Here an analysis of the condi- 
tions under which the service would operate was taken as a guide. 
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The first consideration was the nature of the readership in view. It consisted 

of about seven thousand schoolchildren, not dispersed but concentrated in a 
iven number of establishments, each composed of smaller units—classes— 

themselves varying in number from 6 to 34. It was essential that the children 
should all have access to the books and that their teachers should also have the 
benefit of the organization’s services. This meant that a substantial stock had 
to be provided for the children and also several hundred books for the adults. 

Then there was the question of how the service should be organized. It is not 
always easy to make people recognize that the time devoted to the library and 
the selection of books by the children is not wasted; many teachers, especially 
in the top classes, are obsessed with the school programme, while the parents 
keep the bogy of examinations well alive. Library attendance is not included 
among the auxiliary activities such as needlework, gymnastics and handicrafts, 
for example, for which several hours a week are allotted in the curriculum. 
All these reasons made it imperative that book selection should be a speedy 
operation, thus ruling out access by the children singly or in small groups of 10, 
which would have taken too much time. An interval of a few weeks between 
visits by the vehicle seemed to be the best timing arrangement, which meant 
that classes ought not to be split up and that the ‘distribution unit’ should be 
the class. It followed that the vehicle would have to be a large one. 

But what route would it follow? The complete round of the local school 
centres, including the return trips to the garage, would represent about forty 
miles, or a total of 450-500 miles a year. It would be pointless, then, to acquire 
a new vehicle which would be scarcely run in after 20 years’ service and which 
might no longer be adapted to conditions. And it would be required, of 
course, only to run in town, and at low speed. 

Accordingly, it was proposed to the Council that they buy a second-hand 
motor-coach which would be adapted to its new use, and in November 1955 
a sum of 1,100,000 francs was made available for that purpose. A Tubauto 
coach was chosen with the following characteristics: seating capacity 40, 
length 8.80 metres, overall width 2.40 metres, Diesel engine at the rear (and 
thus conveniently out of the way); three doors, two on the right (one forward 
and the other 3 metres from the rear) and the third on the left, to the rear. 

At the same time as the work of fitting out the vehicle was being carried out, 
8,000 books for children aged 6 to 14 were purchased, catalogued, bound, 
made ready for lending, put in transparent plastic jackets and placed in a 
special store. 

The bookmobile, loaded with its maximum complement of 3,400 books, 
was put into service on 8 October 1956. There was no difficulty in connexion 
with supplies for the first round of the schools, the shelves being restocked every 
time the bookmobile returned to the garage. On the last round made before 
the summer holidays, the books were all called in, the shelves being emptied 
on every return to the garage and the books stacked in the special store. This 
means that the annual stocktaking and check on the physical state of the books 
and other operations can be carried out without mixing the books with those 
in the permanent Juvenile Section of the Municipal Library and hampering 
its work in any way. (There is no watertight compartment, of course, between 
the two collections, which are both intended for the children’s use: the object 
of this arrangement is merely to facilitate actual operations). 

The bookmobile makes its calls once every three weeks on a set day fixed in 
agreement with the headmaster of the particular school. (All the teachers, 
incidentally, have been sent circulars explaining how the service operates.) 
_ The procedure is simple and expeditious. When a class enters the bookmobile 
it has about a quarter of an hour at its disposal, which means that each child 
has at least 10 minutes to choose his book, making his own selection. The 
borrowed book is deposited on the outboard of the desk and the child proceeds 
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to the rear end of the vehicle, the library assistant removes the loan card and 
places the book on the working surface on the right, the operation bei 
repeated until the last child has gone through. The cards are classified in the 
main Dewey categories and the books stacked in piles of 10. The return sheet 
for the class is completed, the sole entry being the number of books in each 
category, the books and cards are counted and the class leaves the mobile 
library, the four last children being designated to carry the pile of books 
selected. The cards are handed to the teacher, who has to keep them for the 
three-week period. While the final checking operations are going on, one 
of the children is sent to give the signal to the next class, which arrives the 
moment the other leaves. The first four children in the incoming class bring 
in the books borrowed on the occasion of the previous visit, and these are 
counted and placed in a special bay for return volumes. The children then 
start choosing their books. 

The teachers are notified of the bookmobile’s visits four days in advance 
and see that the books are brought back on the appointed day. On the same 
day, or the previous one, the loan cards are re-inserted in the respective 
books by the teacher (or by the children, under his supervision), and in this 
way an infallible check is kept on missing volumes. 


THE CHILDREN’S RESPONSE TO THE NEW ARRANGEMENT 


The first point to be noted is the care with which the books have been 
handled by the children. The enthusiasm shown during the first visit did not 
fall off, and the joy and eagerness with which the children greeted this 
wonderland of reading, in which they were free to range at will is reflected in 
the jumble of books which the staff has to re-arrange every evening after 
their visits. The short time available to borrowers to choose their books 
explains and excuses this disorder but, although there has been a marked 
improvement, this state of affairs will never be entirely eliminated. In any case, 
it proves that the books are not chosen at random but are looked at and browsed 
through before being taken. 

The teachers have been struck by the extent to which the selection of books, 
despite the short time allowed, reflects the character and personality of the 
child and corresponds to his real mental age. 

The children (boys and girls) in the preparatory classes are mainly guided 
by the pictorial aspect, and make their choice very quickly. From October 
to March, they concentrate on small picture books but once they have learned 
to read they want larger ones containing more reading matter, with tales and 
pictures which give them endless food for thought. 

The choice is more difficult in the intermediate or top classes, whose require 
ments are more specific. The girls, who are! calmer and more sentimental, 
unhesitatingly follow the lead of the two or three more decided among them 
and usually ask for ‘sad stories with a happy ending’. The boys are more 
boisterous as well as more inclined to know their own minds. There were 
many group selections during the first few rounds, but that is no longer 9. 

Another indication of the thought being given to the choice of books is the 
growing number of specific requests. Each child wishing to borrow a part 
cular book writes the title oad author’s name (provided he knows it) on 4 
slip listing his school and class. If the book is on the shelves, he takes it with 
him. If not, he puts the slip in a special box which is ‘cleared’ every evening, 
like a letter box. When the book comes in, the slip is inserted in it and it is put 
aside on one of the two racks earmarked for that purpose. 

Apart from adventure stories, mystery stories, ‘sad stories with happy 
endings’ and novels of a more deeply psychological nature, the subjects # 
heaviest demand are travel (with short texts and plenty of illustrations 
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hotographs), animal stories, biographies, general history, ancient history, 
re-history, art, games and sports, and ‘do-it-yourself’ books. Translations are 
as much appreciated by the children as books by French authors provided 
the heroes are credible and their names are easily mastered. This is an 
important point in connexion with getting different peoples to know each other. 

The individuality of the children’s choice is also evidenced by the number 
of exchanges which they make with each other during the three weeks’ interval 
between visits, and which varies according to their ages. The youngest make 
very frequent exchanges, those in the elementary classes three to five, and 
those in the top classes one to three. According to our estimates, the average 
number of books read by each child per year is 30. 


THE RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The teachers are quite satisfied with the results obtained: as far as the school 
programme is concerned, the present arrangement causes the minimum 
dislocation of the timetable and the work suffers no setback in consequence. 
They, too, make extensive use of the stock set aside for them and often ask for 
books to use in their work. 

The children are happy to be able to borrow books of their own choice, 
and they handle them with care. The standard of choice is improving and 
becoming more personal, and the interest in reading is growing. 

In short, the school bookmobile fulfils two functions: it supplements the 
Municipal Library’s Juvenile Section and plays a vital role in book distri- 
bution. 

But it is only in the room specially set aside for them that the children can 
gain an actual working knowledge of the library and an insight into the 
countless services it can offer. Here they are initiated into the use of the 
catalogue and the Dewey classification, while the reference collection, ency- 
clopaedias and thousands of books at their disposal provide them with the 
requisite documentation for their homework or studies. In addition, they are 
able to participate ‘from the inside’ in running the service by showing new- 
comers the ropes, registering loans, suggesting recorded programmes and 
exhibition subjects and forming readers’ clubs. The library, in fact, is their 
apprenticeship centre where they develop into adult readers. But how many 
of them use it? A mere 500 to 700, or from 7 to 10 per cent of the present 
school population. It is this percentage figure which explains why we attach 
primary importance to the school bookmobile as a means of disseminating 
reading matter. 

The school bookmobile brings the books to the best vantage point for 
reaching the children—the school playground—but it is independent of the 
school organization; while working in close collaboration with the school it 
retains its identity as part of another service, the Municipal Library. It forms 
a link between the library and the school, and this in itself is an important 
consideration for the future. When the child leaves school, he will remem- 
ber that whereas the school taught him to read it was the library which 
brought him his books and can continue to serve him. 

This is the first time in France that books have been made available to the 
entire school population of an average sized town (85,000 inhabitants). 
Every single child—in other words, every person who will become a member 
of the act:ve adult population in 15 or 20 years’ time and who in 90 years’ 
time will help to administer the town, has been provided with material 
facilities for reading. 

_ Thus the school bookmobile, today an outstanding instrument for disseminat- 
ing books among children, is destined to be a vital factor in promoting the full 
use of the Municipal Library by the adults of tomorrow. 











UNESCO AID TO MOBILE 
LIBRARY SERVICES 


As part of its programme for the development of public library services in Membe 

States, Unesco has provided funds for the purchase of five bookmobiles, three of them 

for the public library pilot projects Unesco has set up at Delhi (India), Medeilin (Colom. 

bia), and Enugu (Eastern Nigeria) in agreement with the governments of those countries 

and the other two for the governments of Greece and Peru. 
The activities of two of these bookmobiles are described below. 


(358) THE BOOKMOBILE 
OF THE MEDELLIN PILOT PUBLIC 
LIBRARY FOR LATIN AMERICA 


by J. C. Arroyave, C., Director of the Library 


To make the best use of a bookmobile as part of a public library project, one 
must be clear as to the function this mobile unit is to fulfil. This 1s especially 
important if the library has a definite programme designed to achieve specific 
aims in an environment where the purpose and scope of the modern public 
library are not yet understood. 

Where there is a tradition of library. service and modern facilities are avail- 
able, and where the use of the bookmobile is already familiar, its adaptation to 
or inclusion in a programme will meet a different kind of need. A work pro- 
gramme for a bookmobile in St. Louis, Missouri, for instance, would not be 
the same as for one in a town in Bolivia. It is important to keep this fact in 
mind, for it largely conditions the success of the service, especially in under- 
developed countries. 

The experience of the Medellin Public Library for Latin America has shown 
that the mobile unit’s essential task is to develop an interest in reading before 
a regular service is provided. 


PROPAGANDA FOR BOOKS 


Before determining the regular routes and stations to be covered by the 
bookmobile, a study is made of the community to discover which points are 
likely to provide the best centres of operation and adequate coverage of 
the whole town. Factories, primary schools and suburban districts are selected 
as centres for our work, and for two months the ground is tested, and the 
service to be made available is described to the people in the vicinity. This 
provides information about the attitudes and characteristics of the people, 
and enables us to carry on a campaign in favour of books at the same time. 


SOCIAL QUALITIES OF A GOOD EXTENSION LIBRARIAN 
To run an extension service a librarian must be endowed with special social 


qualities which enable him or her to deal successfully with all classes of the 
public. The extension librarian must act on the principle that books deman¢ 
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readers; and he has constantly to deal with a community in which each 
individual member is a separate problem. It is his unremitting task ‘to create 
readers’ —seeking them out, giving them information, arousing their interest, 

iding their choice and turning them into confirmed book-lovers. He must 
always remember that it is the central library which is fully equipped to 
ive service, whereas the bookmobile’s role is to engender a taste for reading, 
and to develop among readers the need for every kind of information. 


AROUSING INITIAL CURIOSITY 


The presence of the vehicle, suitably equipped, in a district which has been 
notified of its impending arrival by door-to-door visits, is in itself good publicity 
for books. At first people are tremendously curious, and jwould all like to 
become readers on the first day. But they find it difficult to maintain this 
curiosity and keep their attention from wandering; many become bored, and 
others begin to find the library regulations irksome. This indicates, of course, 
alack of appreciation of books, and shows that the librarian’s chief effort must 
be to create such appreciation. 


sTOCKS AND LOANS 


The mange of a stock adapted to the needs of so wide an area is fraught 
with difficulty ; there are so many different types of people on the register and 
the constant circulation of the books between the operational points requires 
a tremendous amount of work. Some of these points, now regular stops require 
considerable material, while others do not; interest in reading may wane at 
times in a particular district and show a marked increase at others. In assessing 
and ministering to his public, the librarian must take these fluctuations into 
account. Readers of fiction bulk largest, followed by the ‘specialists’ who are 
interested only in books on a particular subject. The chief and permanent 
task of the assistant librarian who works with the bookmobile is to guide 
readers through the wide and varied cultural field. Many readers have thus 
been led from fiction to biography and thence to technology. A supplemen- 
tary stock of bibliographical material solves the problems of readers’ requests 
and storage which arise owing to the great mobility of the stock. 


LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


In the vast area covered by a city of halfa million inhabitants with only one book- 
mobile normally carrying 2,000 books and working on the principle of ‘creat- 
ing’ readers before servicing them, a stop can last only one or two hours, up 
to fifty stops being made in the course of a week. It may be possible later 
to have two or three bookmobiles which can provide a standard service, 
and to prolong the stops to four or five hours, as is done in districts which have 
already been developed. Experience has shown that in some districts, far from 
flagging, interest increases considerably, so that in the course of two years we 
have found it necessary to establish eight permanent ‘posts’ or collections—three 
in suburban areas, two in schools, two in factories and one in a clinic. This 
last has already grown into a branch library. A ‘post’ is open one morning, 
one evening, or two or three times a week, adcteten to the demand. These 
‘posts’ are on the way to becoming branch libraries, but their germ was the 
bookmobile. The book-lovers formed by the bookmobile develop such an 
interest in reading that they go direct to the vast collections of the main 
library, the better to satisfy their desires and solve their problems. 
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(359) AT THE DOORSTEP OF 
OUR READERS 


by M. M. L. Tanpon, Director, Delhi Public 
Library 


In India, with its democratic form of government, the education of the 
masses has taken on a new emphasis. The man in the street must know some. 
thing about his country, its economy and politics, his rights and responsibilities 
and also about his immediate surroundings. Here books and other reading 
materials, and also audio-visual aids which offer excellent media for the com. 
munication of ideas, have an important role to play. An adequate public 
library service is essential to the social, material and cultural development of 
a community. 

In 1953 the Delhi Public Library, after serving the public for a year and a 
half from the Central Library, started to extend its library service to districts 
at comparatively long distances away from it. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SERVICE 


It was decided to start with one mobile van and, to assess the reaction of the 
public before putting more vans into service. A survey of both the urban and 
the rural parts of the Union Territory of Delhi showed clearly that with one 
mobile van only a limited area and population could be covered. Naturally 
our first purpose was to serve those who were either unable to come to the 
Central Library because of their occupations, or the long distances they would 
have to travel, etc., or who, for some other reason, were shy of registering them- 
selves as members. The poor condition of the roads, the size of the mobile van 
and the need to cover the maximum number of service stations with the 
minimum mileage were taken into consideration. The mobile van at present 
visits eight stations in the urban district and seven service points in the rural 
part of the Union Territory of Delhi. 

Shortly before the introduction of the mobile library service a publicity 
campaign was launched. In each locality film shows were given, with a running 
commentary in the vernacular language, some describing mobile library 
services in other countries and a few comic films were included. These shows 
were followed by recorded music and announcements regarding the new 
library service. 

In the Central Library, applicants for membership must have their appli- 
cation forms signed by responsible persons—gazetted officers, municipal com- 
missioners, income tax payers, etc. It was felt that applicants for membership 
of the Mobile Library Service might not be able to find guarantors; therefore 
the rule was relaxed and application forms accepted merely on the recommend 
ation of responsible persons, who were not required to accept any legal respon- 
sibility should the book not be returned. 

To supplement the Mobile Library Service, we have started 20 deposit 
stations at social education centres run by the Delhi Municipal Committee, 
children’s clubs and welfare centres. Some 600 to 800 books are placed at the 
disposal of each centre, where members are registered in the same way as at the 
Central Library. The stock of books is changed regularly every month or more 
often if the centre warden so desires. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE VAN 


The Delhi Public Library Mobile Unit possesses a 5-ton ‘Austin of England 
vehicle with 180-inch wheelbase and a trailer specially designed to carry 4 
2.5 kw. generator. The chassis is full-forward drive. On this stands the sted 
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structure inside which teakwood shelves are screwed. The shelves, 5 feet high 
and 11 inches deep, are designed so that when the van is moving the books do 
not fall down. It can accommodate about 3,000 books and serves mainly as a 
lending library. There is only one gate near the front wheels which serves both 
as ‘entrance’ and ‘exit’ for the public. The counter for charging and discharging 
books is behind the driver. Ventilators which provide natural air and allow 
daylight to enter are placed between the roof and the top of the shelves. 

jn addition to the normal wiring system which uses the vehicle’s battery as 
its power source, a generator is carried when we visit the villages. In the urban 
district we obtain electric power for lights and fans from the street poles. The 
van is also fitted with a loud speaker to announce its arrival. This was the first 
locally constructed mobile library van, and a number of improvements were 
made in the vans subsequently designed by us for other States in India. 
The new vans are smaller and were designed to be used as ‘library-cum- 
educational equipment vans’ rather than only as lending library vans. 


TYPES OF READERS 


In the urban area we concentrated on visiting districts populated by the 
lower income groups. There are two such colonies, Aliganj and Sewanagar, 
where peons and janitors employed by the Government live. They can read 
and write in their mother tongue, Hindi or Urdu, and are chiefly interested in 
light reading in these languages. A few of them can also read easy English. 
Some who study for higher examinations ask for textbooks; books on religions 
are also in demand. An analysis of the books issued shows that the percentages 
of fiction and non-fiction books read are respectively 60 and 40 per cent. 
At first we carried only books for adults, but later books for children were added 
as these were in great demand. 

Another community which needed the Mobile Library Service was the 

lice. Thousands of policemen, most of whom are on duty at irregular hours, 
five in what are called the ‘Police Lines’. The mobile library van visits both 
the ‘Old Police Lines’ and the ‘New Police Lines’ every week. Constables and 
their officers ask for detective fiction and books on civic affairs. 

There are four other service stations which have a readership similar to that 
of the Central Library. The stock carried in the van for these readers includes 
all types of books on subjects ranging from philosophy and religion, to history 
and biography. Reference queries are recorded and replies are sent later by 
post. Readers are encouraged to request new titles and to ask for books from 
the Central Library. 

In the rural areas our clientele comprises cultivators, artisans and small 
shopkeepers. As the percentage of literacy among this adult population is low, 
we have succeeded in obtaining the help of the Social Education Department 
of the Directorate of Education which has started literacy classes in almost all 
the villages round Delhi. We try to enlist these new literates as library members 
and provide them with books written in easy-to-read Hindi or Urdu but 
mature in thought content. The Delhi Public Library has published, with 
financial support from Unesco, 36 small booklets on subjects of interest to 
these adult new literates. 

The mobile van at present visits seven villages, including one sweeper’s 
colony, within a 20 miles radius of the library. Application forms are distri- 
buted here without restriction. 

The Mobile Library Service organized by the Delhi Public Library is only 
five years old but it has already helped a great deal in making the citizen 
library minded. We constantly receive requests for extension of this service 
to other areas and are making efforts to open more deposit stations and obtain 
one or two more mobile library vans. 











(360) HOW TO ORGANIZE 
A MOBILE LIBRARY SERVICE 


BOOKMOBILE SERVICE IN A LOUISIANA 
DEMONSTRATION LIBRARY 


by Kathryn Apams, Field Consultant, Louisiana 
State Library, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, U.S.A, 


It is a far cry from the first horse-drawn book wagon which brought books to 
rural readers to the modern bookmobile with its brightly painted body rolling 
along a highway or a country road. Yet the aim is still the same—to make 
readily available the books people need and want. 

In 1925 there were only five small town libraries in Louisiana. Today 46 of 
the 64 parishes (counties) have parish-wide library service. Forty-nine book. 
mobiles are in operation and there are only six parishes which do not provide 
this service. 

All but four of the parish libraries began as demonstrations of the Louisiana 
State Library—one year ‘demonstration libraries’—for the most part financed 
by the State Library to show citizens what good library service is. After the 
demonstration, if the citizens wish to continue the service they must provide 
the entire support of the library. 

For all the demonstrations (except the very earliest ones and those begun 
during World War II when trucks were not available) the State Library 
provided a bookmobile to serve the rural areas. This is considered as an 
integral part of the service which also provides a headquarters library for 
administration of the parish-wide system and branches in larger towns. In 
recent years the bookmobile has taken the place of branches for towns of up 
to 2,000 population. 


TYPE OF SERVICE 


Bookmobile service in Louisiana is planned as a direct service to the indi- 
vidual. 

Stops are scheduled at convenient places such as post offices, country stores, 
churches, community centres, trailer camps, factories. Trips are made accord- 
ing to a regular schedule, usually every two weeks, and patrons know the date 
and approximate hour of each stop. 

Usually the bookmobile does not stop for less than five to ten borrowers; 
nor are stops made at individual homes except in sparsely settled areas where 
there is at least a quarter of a mile between houses. When visits are scheduled 
at schools no effort is made to supply curriculum needs. School officials allow 
the students time from class to select books. 


TYPE OF BOOKMOBILE USED 


All bookmobiles in Louisiana have ‘walk-in’ bodies providing a space from 10 
to 14 feet long behind the driver’s seat, usually mounted on a one and a hall 
or two-ton chassis. Two doors on the right-hand side and usually two desk, 
one in the front and one at the rear, provide for an easy flow of traffic. Shelve 
line each side and magazine racks or shelves are placed at the rear. Other 
features generally included are skylights, hot-water heaters, extra lights; glas 
in all windows and doors is installed so as to permit ventilation, a closets 
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rovided for wraps, closed cabinets for extra books, and storage for tools and 
flares. Air conditioning has also been installed in some models. 

This type of bookmobile holds from 1,500 to 2,000 books, depending on the 
length and arrangement of shelves. Recently a modified type has been used 
which, in addition to the inside shelving, has outside shelves with hinged panels 
which can be raised, thus increasing the capacity by 500 to 600 volumes. 


gpoOK STOCK 


For these demonstrations, the State Library provides all books for the entire 
parish (county) system as well as providing the staff, the bookmobile and 
su lies. 

The book collection for a parish demonstration is estimated at one-third 
book per capita, which amounts to no less than 8,000 volumes for the initial 
shipment to the parish a few weeks before the demonstration opens. This 
collection is supplemented by weekly shipments of new titles and special 
request books. 

he educational level of the parish and the composition of its population 
determine the proportion of adult and juvenile titles. The number of adult 
titles may vary from 60 to 65 per cent of the total collection in parishes with 
a high educational level to 35 to 40 per cent where the literacy rate is low. 

Factors other than literacy are also taken into consideration in selecting the 
book stock; these include the economic background of the area, its principal 
crops and industries, natural resources, the recreations, religions and national 
origins of the population. 

After the initial collection for the parish as a whole has been selected, from 
2,500 to 3,500 books are assigned to the bookmobile and the remainder are 
shelved at headquarters. Branches receive a minimum of 1,000 books each and 
extra books are assigned to the headquarters to replenish the stock as books 
are checked out. Books in the headquarters collection can be assigned to any 
outlet which needs them and they are rotated among the branches and the 
bookmobiles so as to make the maximum use of them and provide variety in 
the different collections. 

Each bookmobile receives a number of magazines which are loaned in the 
same way as are the books. These vary from parish to parish as they are 
selected in relation to the needs and interests of the particular library. Often, 
several children’s magazines are provided. 

Each bookmobile has for ready reference a one-volume encyclopaedia, a 
dictionary, an atlas, a World almanac, a book of quotations and a Bible. These 
do not circulate but may be consulted on the bookmobile. Duplicates of these 
are sometimes included which can be circulated. 

Patrons are encouraged to ask for material they need which is not on the 
bookmobile. If the desired book is non-fiction and is not in the parish collec- 
tion, it is borrowed from the State Library. Special requests for fiction are 
purchased if reviews are favourable. 


STAFF 


The administrator of the parish library system is the parish librarian who must 
hold a certificate from the State Board of Library Examiners and must be a 
graduate of an approved library school. 
_ The librarian is responsible for supervising the bookmobile and planning 
its routes as well as for the other administrative duties in connexion with the 
service. 

A graduate librarian or a person with undergraduate training is employed 
as assistant and is usually directly responsible for the bookmobile and goes on 
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most of the trips. This assignment of duty is almost invariably made when a 
large part of the service of the entire parish is carried out by bookmobile, 

The assistant helps in the preliminary work of setting up routes before the 
library opens, visits schools, talks with classes, and has the children sign registra. 
tion cards before the service goes into operation so that on the first day the 
bookmobile visits a school, they can borrow books. 

A driver is employed for each bookmobile, either male or female, and prefer. 
ably a graduate of a high school. He must have a chauffeur’s licence issued by 
the State and it is, of course, an advantage if the driver has lived in the area, 
knows people, and has an interest in books. In addition to driving, he helps 
with routine clerical work, shelves books and sees that the bookmobile is clean 
and in good running order. He is not responsible for the actual repair but 
must attend to having any repairs made. 

Before the library opens a short training class is conducted for the staff, 
Manuals prepared by the Louisiana State Library are used as a basis of train. 
ing. Regular staff meetings for further training after the library opens are 
encouraged. 

WORKING OUT THE CIRCUIT 

As soon as the decision is taken to set up a library in a parish, a survey is made 
to collect: facts about the population (distribution, education, etc.), lists of 
officials, names of organizations and their officers, newspapers in the area and 
the names of their editors, lists of churches and their ministers, etc. 

The first requirement in planning the bookmobile routes is a recent map of 
the area showing all roads, location of schools, churches, houses, bridges, etc. 
The librarian should be thoroughly familiar with the map—know the location 
of towns and communities, their approximate size, the main roads and natural 
barriers such as rivers and lakes. 

The librarian should get in touch with local officials, school personnel, 
county farm agents, ministerial associations or individual ministers, school 
bus drivers, rural mail carriers and club presidents to find out about the 
parish, to inform them of the service, and to get valuable information about 
the communities and people in the area. 

After talks with these people the librarian should fill in a 3 inch 5 inch 
card with the following information: town or community, name of person, 
address, phone, occupation, special interests, comments, and name of person 
making contact. These are filed by community so that when he visits a parti- 
cular section a check can be made to see with whom contact has previously 
been made in the area. A similar card is filled out for organizations, including 
the name of the organization, the president, his address and telephone number, 
date and time of organization’s meeting, by whom the contact was made, 
remarks, mailing lists. This list later provides a valuable mailing list for the 
library. 

After as much information has been assembled as possible the librarian is 
ready to begin preliminary work on the routes. He must travel the roads and 
it is helpful if he has a guide to introduce him to local residents. A careful 
record is kept of the mileage between various points and at each stop people 
are told about the bookmobile service, the number of people in the area 8 
ascertained, and a possible bookmobile leader is suggested. It is to the leader 
at each stop that announcements about the service are sent, so that he caf 
inform others and help in any way possible to encourage immediate and 
widespread use of the bookmobile. There may be one or more leaders at each 
stop; their duties are informal though important. 

As the librarian travels about the parish he notes the condition of the road 
and the travel speed possible and any factors that would affect the schedule, 
such as ferries which operate only on the hour, railroad crossings blocked at 
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certain times of the day, new highway construction, etc. The librarian then 
studies the large map in conjunction with the mileage records and other 
information gathered so as to determine the probable number of trips or 
circuits necessary to cover the area. 

As a rule bookmobile schedules are planned so that each circuit is covered 
once every two weeks and the bookmobile returns to the headquarters each 
night. Weekly trips are often made to the larger towns where the bookmobile is 
ysed as a branch library. Stops are planned to allow patrons time to choose the 
books they want. No limit is placed on the number of books an adult may 
borrow but they are asked to take no more than they feel they can use we 
the two-week period. At first the number of books a child may take is limite 
as the stock of children’s books is not always adequate. 

Routes are then marked with map-pins on the parish map and separate 
maps are made of the territory to be covered in each circuit, the route and 
stops being clearly indicated. Mileage between each stop is noted and a time 
schedule is then worked out taking into account the condition of the road and 
the number of patrons to be served. Stops vary in length from 15 minutes to 
several hours. When the bookmobile is used as a town branch it often stays all 
day, either at one location or making several stops for convenient service. 

Trips usually are from 20 to 80 miles for the round trip, and last for an eight- 
hour day with half an hour for lunch. Provision must be made in the schedule 
to allow time to restock either before leaving or upon returning to headquarters, 
to place special requests on the bookmobile, to tidy up and attend to clerical 
jobs if this is not done by the headquarters’ staff. 

In working out schedules at least one day every two weeks should be set 
aside for a thorough cleaning of the bookmobile, for servicing including washing 
and greasing, minor repairs, changing bulletin boards, and weeding and 
adding to the book collection. 


PUBLICITY 


Every possible medium is used to inform the people about a new parish library 
service. 

One of the first pieces of publicity to be prepared is a fact sheet. This should 
include (a) what the ae library is, (b) how many books and the type of 
books that will be available, (c) how the library is financed for the first year 
and what the State Library provides, (d) what the bookmobile is and how it 
will serve, (e) how the library will be financed and administered after the 
demonstration period. It is most helpful to distribute this after having talked 
with people so that they will have a written record of what has been described. 
A coloured post card of the bookmobile with the fact sheet is also given to 
bookmobile patrons to post in stores. 

Newspaper stories describe the bookmobile service, the book collection, and 
the magazine and special request service. A picture of the bookmobile is used 
several times and feature stories on the bookmobile are carried in some of the 
papers. Newspapers also publish the schedules of the bookmobile and some 
dailies give the daily schedules as a regular feature; weekly papers carry a 
weekly schedule which appears either as a regular column or as a story. 

Radio and TV stations carry spot announcements about new services, 
announce trips for the day on early morning programmes, and often car 
special programmes of interviews with the librarian and the bookmobile sta 
or patrons, 

Placards stating ‘Your Bookmobile Stops Here’ giving date and time are 
posted at every stop. Permanent signs are used wherever possible and are put 
up on buildings or attached to separate stands or poles. 

(Continued on page 200.) 
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SPECIFICATIONS 
TYPICAL BOOKMOBILES 


In response to requests for information on the various types of bookmobile at 
resent on the market, we give below the main specifications of three typical 
kmobiles: a fairly large one, a medium-sized one like those supplied by 
Unesco to Greece and Nigeria, and a smaller one used in France, equipped to 
carry out slightly different work from the other two. 


THE GERSTENSLAGER PIONEER BOOKMOBILE (U.S.A.) 


Capacity: 2,800 volumes 


Dimensions. Length: Interior: 20 feet back 
of driver’s seat to rear inside panelling. 
Exterior: 27 feet 8 inches approximate 
overall. 

Width: Interior: 7 feet 32 inches inside 
of interior panelling. Exterior: 7 feet 
114 inches overall. 

Height: Interior: 7 feet floor to under- 
side of ceiling at rear corner. Exterior: 
10 feet 5 inches approximate overall. 

Chassis wheelbase: Approximately 
191 inches. 

Tyre size: 8-22.5—8 ply or equivalent. 


Framework: Composite construction. To consist 
of high quality thoroughly air-dried 
hardwood, properly reinforced with press- 
ed steel stampings or forgings at all points 
of stress. Cross sills are to be of air-dried 
hardwood, 2$ inches x34 inches. Each 
cross sill is to be fitted with a = inch 
channel bolted securely to it. Stakes are 
to be air-dried hardwood, 1} inches x 1} 
inches. The roof rafters are formed steel 
channels with approximately 6 inch 
comer radius and are arched from side 
to side providing proper roof drainage. 
The rafters are fastened securely to the 
upright stakes. All component parts are 
to be assembled by means of bolts and 
screws, no nails are used. 


Floor: Double construction. To consist of a 
sub-floor of 2? inch tongue and groove oak 
floor, covered with } inch three-ply 
plywood. Each longitudinal section of 
the floor is to be fastened to the cross 
members of the body with proper size 
screws and all heads counter-sunk. After 
this work is complete, the entire floor is 
to be covered with platinum grey lino- 
leum jaspe pattern. 


Wheel housings: Steel construction. To be 
located directly over the rear wheels of 
the chassis and constructed of the proper 
gauge steel and properly reinforced with 
all joints properly sealed against dust 
and water seepage. 


Exterior panels: Metal faced plywood con- 
struction. To consist of 22 gauge auto-body 
sheet steel, bonded under pressure to 
+ inch three-ply plywood, installed on 
the outside of the upright stakes in not 
more than four sections to each side. 
This ply-metal panel is vital in the 
construction of this body since it has 
insulating qualities and supplements the 
fibreglass insulating material by keeping 
direct heat rays from contacting the insu- 
lation, thus increasing efficiency. 


Mouldings: Applied snap-on cover type. Before 
mouldings are applied all panel joints to 
be filled with a special non-hardening 
putty to prevent leaking at the joints 
All horizontal and vertical panel joint 
to be covered with 1 inch snap-on cover 


type moulding. Each horizontal panel | 


joint to be covered with a drip-type 
moulding to prevent body from streaking 
in rainy weather. 


Insulation. Before the interior is lined, it 
is to be completely insulated on the sides, 
end and roof with 2 inches of insulation. 


This is to be glass fibre insulation of the } 


block type. 


Interior of body: Solid panel construction. Sides 
and rear end of the interior of the body 
to be panelled solid with } inch plywood. 
This to be installed with proper siz 
screws, the heads of which are counter 
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sunk. The interior of the body, the roof 
is to be lined with 22 gauge steel installed 
with proper size rivets. 


Dust seal. To guard the interior of the 
body against an excessive amount of 
dust, seals will be provided at all vulner- 
able locations. Wheel housings are con- 
structed so that no open joints are present 
for entrance of dust and water and all 
lap joints are caulked to prevent opening. 
At the point where side panels join the 
floor a seal of rubber and caulking seals 
this joint. Both side doors have sponge 
rubber seal guards which fall into place 
at the base of the door when closed. 


Skid rail: All metal type. Each side of the 
body is to be protected with an all metal 
skid rail located at the bottom of the 
exterior panels. Skid rail is to be bolted 
to the framework of the body and mount- 
ed on elevating spacers to provide air 
space between skid rail and panel. Skid 
rail is to extend across the rear of the 
body and around the rear corners to give 
the greatest amount of protection to the 
rear of the body as possible. 


Skirt: Full type. The exterior panels of the 
body to extend to a point equal to that 
of the axle line of the chassis as furnish- 
ed to give a neat, streamlined appearance 
tothe unit. The rear skirt is to be construct- 
ed to accommodate the mounting of tail 
lights, licence plates, directional signals 
and reflectors. ‘The back side of the skirt 
panels are to be protected with galvanized 
steel to eliminate dust seepage and rusting 
of the skirt panels. 


Rear of the body: Vertical type. The side 
comers to be rounded on a radius of 
approximately 4 inches. The rear top 
corners to be rounded on a radius of 
approximately 24 inches and arched from 
side to side to give a neat, streamlined 
appearance to conform with the radius 
of the rafters. Rear cap is to be specially 
designed of one piece of steel. The rear 
end is to be panelled solid except for 
window, ventilating type. 


Side doors. Body is to be equipped with 
side doors located on the right side of 
the body. Side door openings to be 
274 inches wide and to extend to the 
bottom of the skirt. Openings to be fur- 
nished with a step for easy access into 
the body. Steps are to be equi _ with 
a special hinge so they can be f ded into 
the step well in the closed position. 
Bottom step is to be approximately 


12 inches from the ground and the remain- 
ing two steps inside the body are to be 
9 inches from the first. These are to be 
made of smooth steel with slip-proof 
treads. The front side door to be equipped 
with approved glass, 18 inches x 48 inches 
upper half ventilating. Rear door solid. 
Each side door to be equipped with a 
yale type door check. Each door is to be 
equipped with heavy duty lock on the 
interior of the unit. Doors to be hung 
with heavy duty continuous type hinges. 
Special neoprene guards to be installed 
over the hinges to prevent possible injury 
to the hands and fingers when the door 
is being closed. Doors when closed are 
to fit flush against the side of the body. 
These are to be rubber sealed on all sides. 
Each door is to be equipped with two 
chrome bars on the interior located in a 
handy position for opening doors. Each 
door to be equipped with one aluminium 
recessed door pull on the exterior for 
opening the doors. Opening on the side 
to be equipped with chrome rails to 
assist people in entering the body; this is 
to be installed on the end of the shelves. 
Special dust seal at base of each door. 
Doors to be all steel construction. 


Roof: All steel type. Roof to be sheathed 
solid with } inch plywood covered with 
20 gauge auto-body sheet steel formed 
in one piece to give the proper radius 
for streamlining the unit. Each joint 
where it is connected with the roof rail 
is welded and finished smooth so that 
same can be painted to match the rest 


of the body. 


Fenders: Crown type. Fenders to be of the 
crown type and to extend in width to 
cover the dual tyres of the chassis. Fenders 
to be constructed of 16 gauge metal. 


Cab doors. To be installed on the left hand 
side of the body. Door is to be equipped 
with a standard window of safety sheet 
glass with regulating window. 


Cab compartment. The exterior of the cab 
compartment to be equipped with two 
rear view mirrors. 

The interior of the cab compartment 
to be equipped with two good type seats, 
one for the driver and one for the helper. 
The driver’s seat is to be swivelled to use 
at the lending desk. Seat on the right- 
hand side is to be tilt type which will 
tilt forward out of the way of persons 
entering the unit. Seats are to be covered 
with brown naugahyde or equivalent. 

Wing windows to have ventilating 
section. 
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Skylights. Three skylights are to be instal- 
led in the roof of the ventilating type with 
a special hand crank regulator. Skylights 
are to be equipped with safety sheet glass, 
tinted and properly sealed against water 
leakage. Skylights are to be 18 inches x 
22 inches in size. Skylights are guaranteed 
against water leakage. 


Shelving. Shelving is to be made stationary 
and of oak wood. Shelving to have approxi- 
mately a 15 degree slope and to have 
2 inch cork strip in centre. 25 Gaylord 
163 bookholders with cork bottom which 
can be removed from the shelves when 
not needed are to be furnished with the 
unit. Shelves to be approximately 10 inches 
high and 8 inches wide except for sections 
which are required for oversize books. 
Shelves for oversize children’s books are 
to have dividers in and they will be 
approximately 12 inches deep and approxi- 
mately 13 inches high over each wheel 
housing. 

Clothes closet and locker is to be in- 
stalled in the rear of the unit. The locker 
has a shelf at the top and a reinforced 
rod to carry hangers. 

Lending desk is to be constructed 
behind the driver’s seat. Top of desk to 
be covered with Formica, grey linen 
pattern. 

Return book box to be installed over 
truck motor cover. 


Lights. The exterior of the unit is to be 
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furnished with lights in accordance with 
I.C.C. regulations and State laws unde 
which the unit will operate. 

The interior of the body is to be equip- 
ped with six fluorescent lights, 12 yok 
and 110 volt. These are to be placed 
directly through the centre of the unit 
Lights are to be wired for 110 volt and 
wired to an outside connexion s0 that 
they can be hooked up to the city power 
at their regular stops where power js 
available. In addition there shall be one 
12 volt dome light in the cab ceiling 
operated from switch on dash. 

A 50 feet cord for tying in to this 
system to be furnished. Switches to 
control all lights are to be placed in a 
convenient location. 


Glass. The doors, windows and skylights 
to be equipped with approved safety 
type glass. In the cab the windshield glass 
is to be approved safety plate glass. 


Painting. The exterior of the unit is to be 
painted with synthetic enamel in colour 
as selected by the library and in accord- 
ance with standard commercial practice, 


The understructure of the body, including , 


fenders and chassis to be sprayed with 
heavy asphalt waterproof coating. Interior 
of the unit is to be finished in natural 
oak. The underpart of the roof is to be 
enamelled in off-white. Doors and cab 
compartment finished in Hammertone 
grey enamel. 


LIBRARY UNIT (U.K) 


Capacity: approximately 1,000 volumes 


(See drawing in photographic section) 


Dimensions. Length: Interior: 16 feet. 
Overall: 24 feet 3 inches. 

Width: Interior: 7 feet. Overall: 7 feet 
4 inches. 

Height: Interior: 7 feet. Overall: 10 feet 
6 inches. 
Framing. Of mild steel folded section, 
riveted or welded into position. 


Floor. Of 1 inch nominal thickness tongue 
and groove softwood boards, incorporat- 
ing wheel boxes. Complete floor is covered 
with good quality linoleum. 


Well step. A well step is incorporated at 
the rear right hand side of the body, 
corresponding with door opening, the 
well being covered with 16 gauge alu- 
minium tread plate. 


Sides. Completely panelled with 18 gauge 
aluminium sheet with half-round mould- 
ings fitted as shown and fully skirted. 


Rear. A single door giving an opening 
2 feet 6 inches wide is fitted to the near 
side being secured when closed with a 
Overton door lock, fitted with an outside 
locking handle. The door is retained in 
the open position at go degrees. Two 
safety glass drop windows are fitted to 
rear of the body, one in the upper hal 


of the door. 


Roof. Framed with mild steel top bat 
section and panelled with 20 gauge shett 
aluminium with aluminium guttering 
fitted to the extreme edges. 

Four perspex dome lights are fitted 
each side of roof as shown on the drawings 
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The lights are glazed with Claytonrite 
rubber. Three ‘Quicktho’ hinged roof 
lights, amber glazed, are incorporated in 
the centre of roof, positioned as shown 
on drawing. , 

Two 6-inch Vent Axia electrically 
driven extractor fans are fitted, positioned 


as shown. 


Driver’s cabin. The existing scuttle is 
removed and a ‘wrapround’ windscreen 
and scuttle is incorporated with sliding 
Jass window unit fitted each side of the 
cabin as shown. Windscreen to be double 


opening. ; 

A full depth door is fitted to the near 
side of the cabin giving access to the 
driver’s cabin and main compartment. 

The upper half of the door is glazed 
with safety glass drop window and the 
door is secured when closed with an 
Overton door lock fitted with an outside 
locking handle. 

Two bucket seats are provided, padded 
with Dunlopillo and trimmed with 
P.V.C. cloth. 


Interior. Book shelves constructed of 
: inch plywood are fitted each side of 
the body positioned as shown on drawing. 
A desk with a lift-up top is fitted to rear 


BOOKMOBILES 


The bookmobiles at present in service in 
France are standard Renault, Peugeot 
and Citroén vehicles, fitted with shelves, 
from which the library depositaries per- 
sonally select their books. Different in 
this respect from travelling libraries, which 
lend books to readers directly, they are 
smaller in size than their English or 
American counterparts. 

However, there are a number of libra- 
rians who continue to favour the box 
deposit system, which they operate 
simultaneously with the shelf-bookmobile 
system. It was in response to their wishes 
that a study was made of a combination 
bookmobile which, while providing for 
the transport of boxes of books, allows 
depositaries to supplement their box 
consignments by selecting additional books 
from the shelves. 

One of the most recent vehicles of this 
type which has been put into service 
(beginning of 1957) is the Département de 
Eure Central Lending Library’s book- 
mobile—a 1,400 kg. Renault metal-body 
van with a projecting driver’s cabin and 
having the following specifications before 
conversion: 


of body with small cabinet for filing 
purposes. A detachable seat, padded in 
Dunlopillo and trimmed with P.V.C. 
cloth is supplied for use by librarian. 

A clothes cupboard is fitted to the front 
right-hand side of the vehicle, positioned 
as shown on drawing. 


Interior lining. The body sides, roof and 
rear are lined with 4 mm. plywood with 
half-round wood mouldings fitted as 
necessary. 


Insulation. The body sides, roof and rear 
are insulated with 2 inches thick Isoflex 
insulation. 


Electrical installation. Four 15-inch Fluo- 
rescent roof lamps are fitted each side 
of the body. 

Two 6-inch rubber-bladed fans are 
supplied and fitted inside the vehicle. 
A 2,000 watt electric generator is fitted 
beneath the chassis. 


Rear wings. Supplied and fitted. 


General. Rear lights and reflectors fitted 
at each rear corner pillar. 


Finish. Interior: Stained and varnished. 
Exterior: Silver grey. 


IN FRANCE 


Main dimensions 

Wheelbase: 2.31 m, 

Overall length: 4.62 m. 

Overall width: 1.93 m. 

Front track (on the ground): 1.60 m. 

Rear track: 1.60 m. 

Length of loading space: 2.73 m. 

Width of loading space: 1.74 m. 

Height of loading space: 1.66 m. 

Width between wheels: 1.27 m. 

Height of wheel housing: 0.34 m. 

Width of wheel housing: 0.24 m. 

Rear double door, width: 1.24 m. 

Rear double door, height: 1.51 m. 

Overall height (unladen): 2.36 m. 

Overall height (laden): 2.30 m. 

Height of floor (unladen): 0.70 m. 

Height of floor (laden): 0.63 m. 

Ground clearance: 0.19 m. 

Turning circle: 5.15 m. 

Useful surface: 4.6 sq.m. 

Useful volume: 7 cu.m. 

Total weight when running: 3,235 kg. 
maximum. 

Unladen weight (ready for running): 
1,835 kg. 


The main changes made to the vehicle 
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were for the p of: improving the 
natural lighting; facilitating access to 
and movement in the vehicle and increas- 
ing its amenities; fitting it with storage 
space for books (shelves, cupboards and 
external compartments). 

The details under each of these heads 
are as follows: 


Lighting. Installation, on the roof of the 
van, of a dome with five windows on 
each side, the effect being to improve 
the lighting inside the vehicle and add 
0.24 m. to its height so as to make it 
easier to move around in. 

Installation between the driver’s cabin 
and the inside of the van of a glass parti- 
tion, thus improving the interior lighting 
still further. 

Fitting of windows in the rear door so 
as to give the driver a better field of 
vision to the rear. 

Installation of artificial lighting (four 
tubular incandescent ceiling lights, with 
a separate switch for each). 

Access to the vehicle, and amenities. Installation 
of a retractable tailboard, with locking 
device. 

Fitting of a foam rubber draught- 
excluder along the inside upper edge of 
the rear double door. 

Thermal insulation of the roof of the 
cabin with glass-wool. 

Equipment of the cabin with a heating 
system connected to the engine. 


Transport of books 


1. Box storage compartments. A compart. 


ment was built in on either side of the 
vehicle opening outwards and capable 
of taking six 0.70X0.30X0.19 m, 
boxes each holding from 30 to 50 books. 


2. Cupboards. A store cupboard 1.10 m, 


in height, 0.68 m. in width and 0,24 m, 
in depth (the same depth as the 
shelves) was fitted on either side of 
vehicle above the framework of the 
box compartments, starting from the 
glass partition. 

The spare wheel was lodged inside 
the vehicle between the box compart. 
ments. The space beneath the shelves 
between the box compartments and 
the wheel housing on either side was 
fitted with cupboards specially intend. 
ed for picture-books or books returned 
in bad condition by the readers. 


. Shelves. The entire surface left free 


on either side, from the rear doors to the 
forward cupboard, was fitted with five 
tiers of shelves tilted at 16 to 20 degrees 
and divided into three spans by two 
intermediate vertical partitions, giving 
a total shelf length of about 19 m. 
capable of taking from 700 to 800 books, 
A further point: The entire dome 
was painted white, both for aesthetic 
reasons and to provide thermal insv- 
lation during very hot weather. 





(Continued from page 195) 


Mimeographed calendar sheets marking the dates of school visits for several 
months ahead are left at schools. Printed calendar bookmarks marking dates 
of future trips are sometimes distributed also to patrons. 

Rural church bulletins carry announcements of a new service and often 
include brief comments on a few books of interest to the congregation. In 


addition schedules are distributed widely through clubs, churc 


groups, 


schools, and individuals. Post cards with a picture of the bookmobile in colour 
carrying the mimeographed message: “The bookmobile will stop at. . . 


Gs & o's. a 
are mailed to individuals. 


. (time). Please tell your neighbours and friends 





The day before the bookmobile makes its first trip leaders are contacted by 
telephone when possible and asked to remind others of the coming trip. 
Windows in country stores are also used for book displays and announcements. 

That bookmobiles in Louisiana circulated more than two million books in 
1957 (a quarter of the total number of books circulated by public libraries) i 
testimony that they play an important part in library work. For the librarian, 
serving people from the bookmobile is one of the most rewarding experiences 
he can have. 
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32) OMNIBUS INTO BOOKMOBILE 
AT SOLINGEN 


by Rudolf Réper, Director of the Town Library, 
Solingen, Germany 


The town of Solingen, situated in the large triangle of territory between 
Cologne, Diisseldorf and Wuppertal bordering on the mountains, has today 
about 165,000 inhabitants. It is not a compact large town with a contin- 
uous built-up area; even today it is quite obvious that it was formed 
some thirty years ago by linking together a number of medium-sized and 
small townships, and also some small parishes. The ‘internal’ growth of the 
new town has not increased in such a way, nor been brought under such 
control as would make it possible for the various sections of the town to be 
combined in a single, compact and organic whole. 

This fact has an important bearing on the problem of providing public 
libraries for the town; the exceedingly scattered situation of the various 
sections of the town, the outer districts and farmsteads makes it almost 
impossible to cover the whole town area uniformly with a system of branch 
libraries. At present the Solingen Town Library has, in addition to a well- 
equipped central library, branches in the four principal parishes and a small 
suburb, but they are so remote from the scattered outlying communities 
that they play scarcely any role in the life of the latter. It is obvious therefore 
that the distribution of the inhabited areas within the town of Solingen offers 
ideal conditions for making use of a motorized library. 


THE TOWN INHERITS AN OMNIBUS 


The idea of a mobile library might still have remained a vague possibility 
when suddenly in 1955 there arose an opportunity of providing one. For 
some years Solingen and Wuppertal had together maintained a theatrical 
company and, when this company was disbanded in 1955, the town of Solingen 
inherited among other things a second-hand Mercedes-Benz omnibus. 
At the suggestion of the Cultural Officer, the Town Cultural Committee 
decided to use this omnibus for the provision of a mobile library. 

When the omnibus was handed over, it had been driven about 55,000 miles, 
and on the whole was still in good condition. The engine was in excellent 
order, and the tyres could be used for some time longer. 

The available space inside the vehicle for installing a mobile library is 2.25 m. 
in width and 7.65 m. in length from the driver’s seat to the rear. The greatest 
height of the interior is 2.05 m. The rear wheels are enclosed in wheel-cases 
that are 40 cm. high, and penetrate the interior for 55 cm. on either side. 
Moreover, the floor between the two wheel-cases, which are 1.20 m. long, 
is not level but curves slightly upwards to an average height of 15 cm. 

At first the discussions naturally concentrated on the problem of how the 
adaptation was to be carried out. From the initial calculations it immediately 
became apparent that large-scale alterations to the body were likely to be very 
expensive, and the town could not afford to provide such a large amount of 
money. 

In taking the decision not to reconstruct the body the following considera- 
tions were kept in view: the broad side windows would have to remain as 
they were; they could not be boarded up. Moreover, it was not possible to 
break through the rigid roof and make roof windows that would have let in the 
daylight from above. As such an alteration was out of the question, the side 
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walls consisting almost entirely of windows could not be used for the erection 
of book shelves; the wide windows would have had to be blocked up with 
inside shelves, which would have looked very ugly from the outside. That 
would have meant, of course, blocking out the daylight, and the mobile 
library would have had to work entirely by artificial lighting even in the 
daytime. 

In the end it was decided to set aside for the entire reconstruction work 
the sum of DM5,000, which was subsequently raised to DM6,500 during the 
operations. This sum had to cover the expense of arranging the whole of the 
interior, inserting additional lighting and installing new heating apparatus, 


CONVERSION OF THE INTERIOR 


Naturally such considerations made it very difficult for the promoters to 
find a serviceable solution to the reconstruction problem. They finally agreed 
to be content with an initial stock of about 1,500 volumes and to keep the 
wide windows free for the lighting of the interior in the daytime. 

To take the books, four small two-sided book-racks between 65 and go cm. 
wide were placed transversely to the windows and opposite each other, in such 
a way that a fairly wide passage between them was kept free for the public, 
The wheel-cases jutting up into the interior were covered with plywood, and 
two shelves were fixed on the top board under the lower rim of the window 
on either side of the interior. 

The two-sided book-racks consist of four round upright supports of light 
metal screwed to the floor and the roof. The weak roof had to be strengthened 
in some places. The five shelves, packed with books, extend between the four 
supports and are fixed into them with screws. A strip of wood running across 
the middle of the shelves prevents the books on either side of the rack from 
getting mixed up. A strong elastic belt was placed on the outside, but this 
method of keeping the books in place did not prove satisfactory. At present 
fixed retaining bars are being prepared, such as are used in other mobile 
libraries. 

These four two-sided book-racks and the 1.20 m. wide pair of shelves over 
the wheel-cases can easily take from 1,200 to 1,300 books, a stock which is 
quite sufficient for requirements in Solingen. It has been found that the 
stocked bus can cope with two loan issues without having to call on the reserve 
store, 

The entrance to the bookmobile is in front beside the driver’s seat. The 
door is operated electro-hydraulically. A small work-table is fitted on to the 
back of the driver’s seat—as a working facility for the technical personnel 
(driver)—where readers can return books taken out on loan. A small remov- 
able shelf at the side increases the available space under the work-table for 
the disposai of returned books. 

The exit is at the rear. Here too the door is operated electro-hydraulically. 
In the cold season this door is protected by a thick woollen curtain, which 
moves to and fro as the door opens or shuts. Opposite the exit is the librarian’s 
desk—a small writing-table with pigeon holes and drawers and a collapsible 
shelf on the rear-end of the vehicle. 

For card-indexes and other material, reserved books and some indispensable 
reference books, a narrow high cupboard, with two compartments that can be 
locked and some open detachable shelves, has been built in between the 
librarian’s desk and the wheel-case and firmly fastened to the floor and roof. 


Three collapsible tables fixed to the interior wall are at the disposal of | 


readers for writing purposes when making their applications. Tip-up seat 
upholstered in coloured material serve as seating accommodation, Later on, 
a small washeplace for the staff is to be arranged. 


A picture-story show by a librarian 


of the Kochi Citizens’ Library, Japan. 


(Photo: The Library. ] 
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Workers from the Caribu shirt 
JSactory and local mechanics wait- 
ing to change their books at 
Medellin Public Library’s book- 
mobile. 


{| Photo: Unesco.] 
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Finally, a modern Webasto heating apparatus with two radiation valves 
was installed. An extra set of batteries had to be bought and was unobtrusively 
laced under a wooden cover at the rear of the vehicle. After initial difficulties 
involving the shifting of one of the radiation valves, the heating system has 
roved effective. 

Three rows of additional small lights were arranged on the ceiling. These, 
together with the existing ceiling lights, diffuse sufficient light in the dark 
hours. Two special lights were fixed for the work-tables. 

A series of minor operations had also to be carried out. The floor had to 
be covered with rubber matting and a new coat of light grey paint had to be 
applied. Minor work was also carried out on the electric wiring system. 


OPERATION OF THE MOBILE LIBRARY 


DMs5,000 per year are available for operating the mobile library. The number 
of kilometres to be covered each week was estimated at 120 to 150. Exact 
final data as to how far these funds for operational expenses suffice, or whether 
they are being meted out too generously, are not available, as the first business 
year has not yet been concluded. 

' The staff consists of experienced professional librarians and a driver, who 
also serves as part of the technical staff when books are being issued. 

The bookmobile has its own office and a storeroom for reserves in the 
headquarters building. When the latter was undergoing extensive reconstruc- 
tion, a garage for the vehicle was added. It is equipped with water supply, 
heating and electricity. A battery-charging apparatus had to be purchased 
immediately, as the batteries were usually exhausted after two days of service 
owing to the heavy demands made on them for lighting and heating, especially 
in the cold season. If one has one’s own battery-charging apparatus, the 
weak batteries can be re-charged during the night. 

In short, the creation of the mobile library can be said to have been very 
successful. By making use of a commercial omnibus the entire adaptation 
proved to be extremely cheap, and experience has shown that great success 
can be achieved with a vehicle converted in this way. It is noteworthy that, 
six months or so after the Solingen experiment with a motor library was 
first publicized in the technical press, a South German wholesale firm dealing 
in foodstuffs offered a former shop bus for sale for use as a library. Evidently 
there is a good opportunity for libraries to acquire comparatively cheaply, 
and to convert without great expense, suitable vehicles that have been used by 
commercial firms for display or sales purposes. 

In conclusion, it should be mentioned that the Solingen bookmobile 
started with a stock of approximately 2,800 volumes, which has since been 
increased to about 4,000. With one exception the book-lending operations 
at the eight halting places visited each week started slowly and with some 
hesitation, but this was a phenomenon that was also observable at Solingen 
in other fields of activity. After a short introductory period, however, the 
arrangement proved to be a great success; in the first seven months 6,000 books 


were issued on loan. 








(363) BOOKMOBILES OF THE KOCHI 
CITIZENS’ LIBRARY, JAPAN’ 


by Susumu WarTanasgE, Librarian 


Mobile libraries were introduced fairly recently into Japan. The first book. 
mobile, used by the Kochi Prefectural Library in 1946, was an old bus convert- 
ed to service as a circulating library. 

In 1948, at the Chiba Prefectural Library, a model bookmobile was 
constructed on the American pattern, with book shelves on either side, 
Following this example, many libraries built their own bookmobiles and there 
are now 78 bookmobiles as against 51 public libraries in Japan. Japanese 
library services have in general made rapid progress since the war: the open 
shelf system has been adopted; the loan system improved; the number of 
branch libraries increased; libraries in civic cultural halls have enriched their 
collections; the use of audio-visual aids in education has spread and various 
cultural movements have started. 

Above all, the introduction of bookmobiles has meant the extension of 
library facilities to people who had not previously been able to benefit from 
existing public libraries and their branches. Japanese bookmobiles were 
planned not only to transport books but also to carry out many other acti- 
vities designed to bring cultural benefits to the people living on the outskirts 
of cities, and to help raise the cultural standard of the towns and their surround- 
ing areas. They might, in fact, be better termed ‘cultural mobiles’, rather than 


bookmobiles. 


TWO BOOKMOBILES SERVE KOCHI CITY 


Kochi City, covering an area of about 135.35 sq.km., is a medium-sized city 
with a population of 190,000 inhabitants, of which 110,000 live in the town 
and 80,000 in the surrounding area. 

Two bookmobiles were built for the Kochi Citizens’ Library, one in 1951, 
the other in 1953. One of these can accommodate 20 persons and 1,700 books; 
the other, a smaller one for 5 persons and 600 books, is able to visit remote 
places where the roads are narrow. There are 23,400 books and 262 — 
stations for the two bookmobiles: 169 deposit stations for adults, 26 for children, 
32 for agricultural books, and 35 for books for labourers. From thirty to 
several hundred books are delivered to these stations every month for their 
lending services. According to last year’s statistics, 109,964 people borrowed 
books through the bookmobile services. 


ORGANIZING THE BOOKMOBILE SERVICES 


In organizing the bookmobile services, special attention has been paid to the 
following points: all library extension must be closely connected with the 
everyday life of the citizens. Bookmobiles and libraries should be useful in 
helping to plan the community and in giving advice. This practical aspect 
should not be neglected in activities connected with reading, and the use of audio- 
visual aids for educational purposes, and should be emphasized also in scientific 
research and discussion. Metaphysics, idealism and bureaucracy should play 
no part in library extension work. Bookmobiles must answer the readers’ 


1. The Kochi Citizens’ Library is a Unesco Associated Project. 
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needs and their desire for social advancement; it is not enough to know that 
le are reading, their reading should also help them develop the ability 
to think and to act. 

In farming districts bookmobile services can promote agriculture by intro- 
ducing new techniques, rationalize management, and modernize farm life 
and human relations. Bookmobile workers should be trained librarians and 
should also know something of the problems of the people they serve. 

This applies also to the service bor labourers and as there are many small 
industries in Kochi City the interest in politics and social problems is great. 
Library services must therefore help to foster the labour movement for the 
improvement of economic and social conditions. 

The service must be flexible and suited to meet the readers’ needs and, 
above all, avoid giving new readers any impression that they are obliged 
to read. Appealing methods can be used to develop the reading habit, for 
example, film showings, magic lantern lectures, picture-story shows, concerts, 
radio broadcasts, lecture meetings, round-table talks and short courses. In 

ticular, work with children must be conducted very carefully by such 
methods as story telling in the street, sketch-meetings and field trips. 


NEED FOR CO-OPERATION WITH LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


In extension work it is most important to organize the readers and to co-oper- 
ate with various organizations such as the Civic Cultural Hall, the young 
men’s associations, labour unions, cultural organizations, clubs, children’s 
associations, agricultural associations, etc. The co-operation of the agricultural 
executive organs—agricultural agents, Labour Administration Office, 
Labourers’ Educational Society—and of the information media is also impor- 
tant. With the help of the Kochi Agricultural Advice Office, the library has 
arranged for agricultural agents and home advisers to travel on the book- 
mobiles to give practical advice while operating the lending service. Such 
guidance by agricultural specialists is favourably received by people in agri- 
cultural districts. 

In the farmers’ slack season, meetings are held to study agricultural tech- 
niques and cooking classes are also given. On occasions when damage has 
been caused by pests, information concerning counter measures has been 
broadcast from a loud speaker on the bookmobile. 

With assistance from the Kochi Labour Administration Office, the library 
helps the labour unions to organize their own libraries, and also lends books 
to them. The record concerts and cultural classes held under the auspices of 
the library are highly valued. 

Modern library extension services must be based on mutual cori er ea 
between libraries and their readers. Librarians should therefore learn to 
know and understand their clients, for without understanding there can be 
no co-operation, and without co-operation no great development. 

The bookmobiles of Kochi City have helped raise the cultural level of the 
district and have encouraged many more people to take an interest in reading 
and an active part in the cultural movement. Regular reading meetings 
are held at some of the deposit stations and the more assiduous readers of 
agricultural books have won prizes in the rice crop contest. Children have not 
only cultivated a good habit of reading but have developed independent 
group activities. Thus the bookmobile has been a positive factor in Japanese 
library work. 








(364) ON TREK WITH THE MOBILE 
LIBRARY IN GHANA 


by David Corne.ius, Librarian in Charge, 
Extension Services, Ghana Library Board 


The Ghana Library Board mobile libraries have won a reputation for visitin 
places to which, owing to the condition of the roads, commercially operat 
vehicles would not dare to go. This is as it should be; in a country the size 
of Ghana (92,000 square miles) with a comparatively low literate population 
and no good bookshops, every effort must be made to reach those who wish 
to read. 

The service is operated by means of book boxes. At a nominal charge, boxes 
of 50 books each are issued to subscribers—individuals, clubs, offices, schools 
or local councils. This charge bears no relation to the cost of the service and a 
large club or institution may take out as many as three or more boxes, forming 
the nucleus of a small lending library for its members. The service is at present 
organized from three centres, Accra, Sakondi and Kumasi. The area covered 
from Accra is so large, however, that it is further subdivided into zones to 
which separate treks are made. 


A TYPICAL TREK 


On this trek, we left Accra at about 10 a.m. and! sped on our way for the first 
post of call, 80 miles away. The road was in excellent condition and for 
70 miles we simply enjoyed it. We then turned off the main road for our first 
two subscribers. Both had previously made complaints about our book stock 
because we usually served them last, so this time we had altered the itinerary 
to give them the benefit of some of the new books. 

The first reader, a farmer, was interested only in the latest biographies and 
had no difficulty in selecting his 50 books. We discharged the old set, replacing 
the book cards, and issued the new set by removing the book cards. With some 
difficulty we found the residence of the next reader in this same village. 

‘He had just left the house’, so his wife told us. She could not deputize to 
make the selection because her husband had peculiar tastes. We decided 
to wait and opened the van in case the wife might wish to browse among the 
books. In no time at all a crowd of children had gathered round the van, 
intrigued by the idea of so many books, and on wheels too. While we waited 
we explained the service to a few adults who stopped to ask questions. Even- 
tually our reader arrived with profuse apologies. He wanted to retain six of his 
old set of books because some friends of his had expressed a desire to read them. 
He returned the remaining 44 and while we discharged them he and his wife 
made their selection. It was almost 3 o’clock before we finally left him for our 
next station. 

We had only 20 miles more of the excellent road and, after that, the road 
was untarred. Its bad condition had been aggravated by the rainfall of the 
previous night. Here and there, there were occasional good patches but on the 
whole the going was heavy. It was with great relief that we alighted from our 
van having done 133 miles from Accra. As we were to spend two nights here, 
we went to pay our respects to the local Government Agent who had been 
very helpful in publicizing our service in his area. We managed to change 
books for one subscriber before retiring to the Resthouse where we were to 
spend the two nights (A few Resthouses fully furnished with bedding, cutlery, 
filters etc., and a steward, are maintained by the Government for use of 
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officers on trek. They are in such a demand, however, that alternative accom- 
modation has often to be sought in private homes and institutions). 

The next day, the second of our trek, was hectic. We had five subscribers 
to deal with and, in addition, two prospective ones, a lecture at a local club 
on ‘Library Service in Ghana’, and the local school’s athletic competition, 
but somehow, we managed to get through it all. 


WE MEET WITH SOME DIFFICULTIES 


The third day dawned, and as usual we spent the early morning putting our 
books in proper order. We then set off and except for two minor stops we 
travelled 13 miles to reach our next subscriber. According to our notes this 
reader was in the habit of mishandling our books and we were instructed to 
examine them all carefully, including those he wished to retain. This did not 
take us long, and after a vain search for a potential new subscriber we continued 
our journey. It was not long before bad luck began to set in, our van’s carbu- 
rettor would not let us go any farther, and for an hour and a half my driver 
tinkered with the motor. We reached our destination a little late and went 
straight to visit our first subscriber, a timber merchant. Since he was nowhere 
to be found, we decided to go to the next one who had assured us of accommo- 
dation. But our reception was somewhat mixed; the secretary of a local club 
which had taken out two boxes of 100 books wanted to change the books but 
had no accommodation for us. Groups of club members were called in to make 
the selection and by 5.30 p.m. our business for the day had been completed. 
We started on the most embarrassing task of looking out for a place to spend 
the night (Places where one can spend the night by paying are non-existent 
in these rural areas). By good luck both my driver and I were fortunate in 
finding friends who could accommodate us. 


THE TREK CONTINUES 


We left with no regrets for the next port of call—a mining town where we had 
many enthusiastic subscribers. Six were Africans and seven were Europeans 
from the mining company. The Mines Employees Social and Literary Club 
also held four book boxes. After house to house visits, we spent some time 
advising the Mines Employees Social and Literary Club with regard to their 
library. In turn we were given a conducted tour of the gold mine, my first 
trip underground. We spent three days there, touring all the surrounding 
villages and cottages where we had subscribers. 

The farthest point we touched was 201 miles from Accra; and we then turned 
back and during the remaining days we changed books, took down special 
requests, enrolled new subscribers and publicized the service generally. Once 
we had to abandon our visit to a village because the rains had made the road so 
sticky that already two trucks were stuck. Occasionally we lost our way and 
had to turn back (some of the very minor roads are not indicated on the road 
map). 

We arrived back in Accra on the thirteenth day, having covered 807 miles. 
On return to headquarters, the books are unloaded from the van and carefully 
checked before being replaced on the library shelves. Those which have been 
attacked by bookworm are segregated and treated before being put into use 
again. Records are brought up-to-date, and the completed report of the 
trek handed to the Director. The van is then cleaned and checked for any 
faults before being sent out on the next trek. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND DOCUMENTATION 


(365) INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION FOR DOCUMENTATION. Manual on document 
reproduction and selection. The Hague, The Federation, 6 Willem 
Witsenplein. 

Under contract with Unesco, the International Federation for Documentation 
began the preparation of this work in 1952. Part I on document reproduction 
methods, materials, cost and standards, appeared in binders A and B in 
December 1953, and the chapter on training of personnel for document repro- 
duction appeared in 1955. The chapters of Part II concerning selection methods, 
classification, punched cards, photo-electric and electronic methods, were 
published in binder C in March 1957, and the final completion of the ‘selec- 
tion’ chapters appeared in May 1958. The Manual, which includes all chapters 
mentioned, costs 100 Dutch guilders plus 6 guilders for forwarding expenses; 
the chapters are not available separately. 

The loose-leaf Manual of about seven hundred pages is kept up-to-date by 
annual supplements: 1954, 1955, 1956 and 1957, which cost 9.60 Dutch guilders 
per year. The four supplements amounting to 119 pages of new information, 
contain: 21 pages of text, including new chapters on the Electrofax printing 
process and the Kodak Minicard selection system; 31 pages of bibliography 
giving about two hundred and fifty references to recent literature on document 
reproduction and copyright problems; 41 pages giving brief information on 
425 pieces of new equipment; 26 pages of illustrations including the Van der 
Grinten Océ transfer apparatus, the Technifax Microverter, the Mitrac 
70 mm. camera, the Dagmar reading apparatus and the RCA Bizmac micro- 
film enlarger using the Electrofax dry printing process. 

The Manual and Supplements may be ordered from the International Federa- 
tion for Documentation, or through your bookseller. The 1958 Supplement will 
appear at the end of this year. 


(366) Lonpon. University. SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL AND AFRICAN STUDIES. 
The Far East and South-East Asia: a cumulated list of periodical articles 
May 1956-April 1957. London, The Schocl. 123 p. 2518.5 cm. 
Index. Obtainable from the Library, School of Oriental and African 
Studies, University of London, W.C.1. 
The first two annual cumulations of this list of periodical articles in Western 
languages on the Far East and South-East Asia were duplicated documents of 
which a relatively small quantity were produced. This third issue, which 
appears in a much larger edition, contains approximately 50 per cent more 
entries than its predecessor. It lists some 2,000 entries arranged by subjects, 
and within each subject subdivided according to region and then country. 


(367) Taupe, Mortimer et al. The Mechanization of data retrieval. Washington, 
D.C., Documentation Inc., 2521 Connecticut Avenue, N.W., 1957. 
129 p. (Studies in coordinate indexing, vol. 4). 

This book deals specifically with the mechanization of information retrieval 

and contains five chapters: superimposed coding for data storage; the Matrix 

Indexing machine; the Minicard system; automatic dictionaries for machine 

translation; and meaning, linguistic structures, and storage and retrieval 

systems. 
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(368) Ex Satvapor. Birsuioreca Nacionat. Bibliografia salvadorefa. San 
Salvador, La Biblioteca, 8a Avenida Norte 16, 1957. Index. 

A bibliography of 6,000 publications published from 1830-1954 in El Salvador, 

or written by Salvador authors and issued in other countries, or works about 

El] Salvador by foreign authors. 


(369) Unirep Kincpom Atomic Enercy Autuority. Guide to U.K.A.E.A. 
documents. London, The Authority, 11 Charles II Street, 1958. 20 p. 
21X14.5 cm. 

This guide provides a general description of the form in which United Kingdom 

Atomic Energy Authority information is published, with special reference to 

its own publications, and indicates their availability to the public. 


(370) | Monnic, Richard. Deutschland und die Deutschen im englisch-sprachigen 
Schrifttum 1946-1955. Bonn, Inter Nationes E.V., 1957. 147 p. 
25x18 cm. Index. 

This bibliography lists the following publications which appeared during 1948- 

1955: books in English about Germany ; German books translated into English; 

Eapdish and American textbooks used in German educational institutions, and 

German-English dictionaries; bilingual publications; documents, particularly 

official publications in English and dealing with German themes; periodicals, 

newspapers and news services regularly a on Germany in English. 

Entries, nearly four thousand, are arranged alphabetically by author under 

broad subject headings and give title, translator when applicable, number of 

pages, date of publication, publisher, and price. 


(371) | K6zGazpasAcTrupoMANy! EGyETEM, K6ézponti StatiszTIKAI Hiva- 
TAL, Es A MTA KAzGazpasAGTUDOMANY! INTEZETE KONYVTARAI. 
Kézgazdasdgi és statiszttkat trodalmi tdjékoztaté: bibliogrdfiai szemle. 
1-2 szam 1958. Budapest. 28.5 x 20.5 cm. Available from: Kézponti 
Statisztikai Hivatal Konyvtara, Keleti Karoly utca 5-7, Budapest. 

A new monthly bibliography of Hungarian and foreign literature relating to 

statistics and economics published by the libraries of the Karl Marx University 

of Economics, the Central Statistical Office and the Institute of Economics of 

the Hungarian Academy of Science. The first number contains nearly 1,000 

entries arranged by subject. Short translations of the titles of non-Hungarian 

items are given as well as a symbol indicating in which Budapest library they 
can be found. The table of contents is in English and Russian. 


(372) Goruseva, O. D. Literaturno-hudotestvennye al’manahi 1 sborniki. 
Bibliografiteskij ukazatel’. Tom. 1. 1900-1911 gody. (Yearbooks and 
anthologies of literature and art. Bibliographical guide. Vol. 1. 1g00- 
1911). Moskva, Izdatel’stvo Vsesojuznoj} Kniznoj Palaty, 1957. 
483 p. Indexes. 26 roubles. 

Lists, anthologies and yearbooks of literature and art; anthologies containing 

both purely literary material and articles of a critical, socio-political or scien- 

tific nature; anthologies of revolutionary songs and poems; anthologies of 
works by groups of writers; anthologies of translations of works by foreign 
authors; literary supplements of newspapers and periodicals. The yearbooks 
and literary anthologies are listed in chronological order. The titles of works 
published during a year are in alphabetical order. 

The second volume, compiled by H. P. RogoZin, covering the period 

1912-1917 (1958, 528 p., 29 roubles, 69 copecks) has also appeared. 


(373) EpretmMann, Bona. Italia bibliographica 1957. Repertorio delle opere di 
bibliografia e delle notizie bibliografiche apparse in opere o in perwodici 
stampati in Italia. Firenze, Sansoni Antiquariato, 1958. 119 p. 
16x11 cm. Indexes. (‘Amor di libro’, piccole monografie bibliografiche 
raccolte a cura di Marino Parenti, XXVIII). 
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The first part of this second revised and enlarged edition of Italian bibliography 
for 1957 lists books, pamphlets and articles of bibliographical interest and 
content. The second part enumerates bibliographies and_ bibliographical 
notices which appeared in Italian books and periodicals. 


(374) VeReEIN DeutscHER INGENIEURE. VDI-DOKUMENTATIONSSTELLE, 
Bauten und Einrichtungen der Textilindustrie: Veréffentlichungen aus dep 
Jahren 1950-1957. Diisseldorf, Die Dokumentationsstelle, Prinz. 
Georg-Strasse 77/79, 1958. 62 p. 21x15 cm. Indexes. DM6.50, 
(Fachbibliographie no. 1). 

A select list of over five hundred references to books and periodical articles 

published from 1950 to 1957 on all aspects of buildings and equipment for the 

textile industry. Entries are arranged according to subject and, under each 

subject, alphabetically by author. A list is given of some hundred journals used 

in compiling the bibliography. 


(375) Sreranovit, V. N.; Kurant, I. L. Bibliografiya russkth perevdov proizy. 
denij Adama Mickevita. Moskva, Vsesojuznaja_ Gosudarstvennaja 
Biblioteka Inostrannoj Literatury, 1956. 147 p. Indexes. 22.5 x 15 cm. 

Lists all the Russian translations of Mickiewicz’ works which were published 
from about 1820 up to 1954 inclusive. The works are classified according to 
genre (poetry, prose, letters, articles), under their original titles. In each 
section, the publications are listed in chronological order. All the translations 
are given under the original title, in the chronological order of their date of 
publication. 


(376) Deckert, Helmut. Katalog der Inkunabeln der Sachsischen Landesbiblio- 
thek zu Dresden. Leipzig, VEB Otto Harrassowitz, Eilenburger Strasse 
55, 1957- 255 p. 8vo. Approx. DM4o. 

An alphabetical catalogue of over seven hundred incunabula housed in the 

Saxon State Library, giving the source of each item, a description of the 

binding, etc. There are indexes of printers, sources, and signatures. An appen- 

dix contains 22 full-page illustrations of some of the most interesting items. 


LIBRARIANS HIP 


(377) U.S. Lrprary or Concress. Subject headings used in the dictionary catalogs 
of the Library of Congress. Sixth edition. Washington, Library of 
Congress, 1958. 1,357 p. $9.75. Order from: Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

Contains the headings established in the Library of Congress, Washington, 
from 1897 to December 1955. This sixth edition is much larger than the fifth 
published in 1949, many thousands of new headings having been added, 
including a greatly expanded list in the field of music. 


(378) Sewe tt, P. H. (ed.). Five years’ work in librarianship 1951-1955. London, 
Library Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, 1958. viii+418 p. 
6os. (45s. to members), postage extra. 

Successor to the Year’s work in librarianship which ceased publication in 195}, 

this first quinquennial report to be issued by the Library Association contaims 

a survey of the major trends, developments and publications in librarianship 

in the United Kingdom and in other countries. National, government, univer- 

sity, public and special libraries are covered, and all aspects of library work are 
dealt with, including professional education, archives, book production and 
documentary reproduction. 
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(379) De Openbare bibliotheek: Organ van de Centrale Vereniging voor 
Openbare Leeszalen en Bibliotheken en van de Nederlandse Verenig- 
ing van Bibliothecarissen. Jaargang 1, no. 1, januari 1958. Den Haag, 
C.V. Bureau, t.a.v. Mevr. J. B. Knip-Kooy, Bezuidenhoutseweg 103. 
Annual subscription: 6 Dutch florins. 

This new bi-monthly entitled “The Public Library’ is the organ of the Central 
Association for Public Libraries and the Netherlands Association of Librarians. 
It is intended to be a socio-cultural complement to their Bibliotheekleven, which 
is of a more scholarly character, covering university, research and special 
libraries. The new journal aims at improving professional competence amongst 
library workers, encouraging new projects, emphasizing the importance of 
efficient libraries in modern society, and reporting on current developments in 
the Netherlands. 


(380) | Asociaci6n MExicaNaA DE Bisuiorecarios. Boletin. Vol. I, no. 1. 

Octubre-diciembre, 1957. México, D.F., La Asociacién. 32 p. 
The aim of this Bulletin is to help strengthen the links between librarians and 
others professionally concerned with books in Mexico and their colleagues in 
other countries. This issue contains articles on the ‘Code for Cataloguing: 
authors and titles’ and the first series of ‘Librarianship, Bibliography and 
Exchange Days’ held in Mexico, and reproduces the Association’s statutes and 
regulations. 


(381) Saurer, Hermann. Aufgaben und Bedeutung der wissenschaftlichen Biblio- 
theken. Speyer, Pfalzische Landesbibliothek, 1956. 23 p. 24x 15.5 cm. 
(Pfalzische Arbeiten zum Buch- und Bibliothekswesen und zur Bibliographie, 
Heft 1). 

In 1956, for the first time since its establishment in 1921, the Pfalz State 

Library started issuing in printed form annual reports on its development and 

activities. The first report, published in 1956, covered the years 1952-53 and 

1954-55, and two separate reports for 1955-56 and 1956-57 appeared in 1957. 

At the same time the library started publishing as separate supplements to 
its annual reports a series of studies on librarianship and bibliography. The 
present volume by Hermann Sauter is the first of these studies. Basing himself 
on pratical work carried out in the Pfalz State Library he describes the function 
and importance of learned libraries in present-day life and for the future. 

The second number in the series contains Der <weitbriicker Drucker Georg 
Ritter, by Karl-Heinz Schuler and Bibliographie der Ritter-Drucke by Karl- 
Heinz Schuler and Fritz Kastner (1957, 40 p.). This booklet includes a biogra- 
phy of Ritter and a bibliography of 246 works printed by him giving their 
present location. 


382)  Praseck1, Wladyslaw. Stavebnt problémy knihoven (Construction problems 
of libraries). Praha, Ustredni Technické Knihovna CSR, Knihovna 
Vysokych Skol Technickych, 1957. 48 p. 20 15 cm. 

Translated from Polish into Czechoslovak by Drahoslay Gawrecki, this 

illustrated booklet deals with the planning of library buildings—modular 

construction, natural and artificial lighting, heating, air conditioning, clima- 
tization, silence, transport of books, microreproduction laboratory, standards 

(for shelving, space for librarians, readers, etc.). Bibliography. 


(383) ViswanaTHan, C. G. The High school library: its organization and 
administration. Bombay, Asia Publishing House, Contractor Building, 
Nicol Road, Ballard Estate, 1957. 154 p. Index, Rs.7.50. 

A practical illustrated handbook on school libraries containing chapters on the 

library in secondary education; the school library system ; planning and equip- 
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ment; finance; education and training of the school librarian; individual and 
group work in the school library; choice and acquisition of books; basic refe. 
rence books for school libraries; administration and routine; school libra 

extension and publicity, and teaching children to use books and libraries, 


Bibliography. 
REFERENCE WORKS 


(384) Asi, Lonpon. Asltb directory: a guide to sources of information in Great 
Britain and Ireland. London, Aslib, 4 Palace Gate, 1958. 2 vols. £6. 6s, 
(£5 to members of Aslib). 
This work comprises a directory of libraries and information services, with 
indexes arranged by Universal Decimal Classification, by alphabetical list 
of subjects, by names of libraries and organizations, ‘and by geographical 
regions. Each entry gives such details as lending facilities, scope of library, 
stock, periodicals, classification used, periodical articles indexed, and other 
information concerning translation, photocopying services and equipment, 
branches, and publications. 


(385) | NrvanKA, Eino (comp.). Suomen tteteellisten kirjastojen opas | Guide to the 
scientific libraries of Finland. Helsinki, ‘Tieteellisten Kirjastojen Lauta- 
kunta, 1955. 123 p. 21X15 cm. 

Published by the Council of Research Libraries in Finland, this second edition 

of the guide to Finnish scientific libraries has been considerably revised and 

enlarged. It lists 281 libraries arranged by subjects, giving English title, address, 
telephone number, subject specialities, size of collections, information r regarding 
the type of inter- urban lending practised by the library, etc. The text of the 
regulations for inter-urban loans recently passed by the Council is given. The 
contents table, foreword and subject headings are also written in Swedish and 
English. There are geographical and alphabetical lists of libraries, and a 
Finnish-Swedish-English word list. 


(386) PAKISTAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WorRKING Group. A Guide to Pakistan 
libraries, learned and scientific societies and educational institutions, including 
museums and art galleries. Karachi, The Group, 1957. 132 p. 24x 16 cm. 
Index. Rs. 4/-. (Pakistan Bibliographical Working Group Publication no. 3). 
Obtainable from: A. Moid, Librarian, Karachi University Library, 
Karachi. 

Prepared with financial assistance from Unesco, this guide lists all Pakistan 
libraries (except public libraries with less than 1,000 volumes), giving the 
following details: address, library authority, collections, budget, membership, 
whether there is open access or not, classification system used, catalogues, 
hours of opening, staff. Detailed information is also included on Pakistan 
educational institutions, museums, art galleries, learned and scientific institu- 
tions and societies. 


(387) BREITNER, Ruby Church. National insurance organizations in the United 
States and Canada. New York, Special Libraries Association, 31 East 
Tenth Street, 1957. vi+-65 p. Indexes. 23 x 15 cm. $3.50. 

Lists alphabetically some two hundred organizations in Canada and the 

United States which are active on the national level for all fields of insurance— 

bonding, casualty, fire, life and marine. Each entry includes address, officially 

states purposes, services, and periodical and book publications. 


(388) PENALosa, Fernando. The Mexican book industry. New York, Scare 
crow Press, Inc., 257 Fourth Avenue, 1957. 312 p. 2214 cm. $6. 
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After a detailed introduction tracing the history of the book industry in Mexico, 
this work examines its legal basis and structure, particular attention being paid 
to such topics as copyright law, piracy, royalties, pricing, importation and 
exportation, distribution, etc. Thirty tables give statistical information in 
support of the text. At the end of each chapter there is a list of sources consulted 
by the author. Bibliography and index. 


(389) Russian-English physics dictionary. New York, Consultants Bureau, Inc., 
227 West 17th Street. 

The complete dictionary will be published in poncenet, case bound, indexed 
form in 1959. In the meantime each section of the dictionary is being issued in 
glossary form as soon as it is completed. Glossaries already available cover 
nuclear physics and engineering (over 12,000 Russian terms); electronics 
(over 22,000 Russian terms) and solid state (over 4,000 Russian terms) ; others 
are in preparation for electricity and magnetism; liquids and hydraulics; 
acoustics and shock waves; mechanics and general physics; atomic physics; 
spectroscopy and optics. The glossaries may be purchased separately at 
$10 each. Pre-publication subscribers will receive the interim glossaries and 
the complete dictionary for $50. 


(390) Crason, W. E. (ed.). Elsevier's dictionary of electronics and waveguides. 
Amsterdam, Elsevier Publishing Co., 110-112 Spuistraat, 1957. 
vili+-628 p. 2316 cm. 47.50 Dutch florins or gos. 

The basic word list of this dictionary contains over 2,500 terms alphabetically 

arranged in English, giving for each word a definition in English which clearly 

distinguishes American and English usages and its proper subject field—elec- 
tronics or waveguides. Corresponding terms in French, Spanish, Italian, Dutch 
and German are then arranged horizontally across the facing page. An alpha- 
betical list for each of the other languages gives numerical keys to the basic 

English list. 

In order to assure maximum usefulness for the book, the editor has followed 
certain principles proposed by Unesco. 





Index 
translationum 


Volume 9 


The ninth annual volume of Index translationum (new series) contains biblio- 
graphies of translations published in 1956. A total of 27,617 items are listed 
in the new volume, which represents 52 different countries; counting the 
bibliographies contained in the previous volumes, the Jndex has catalogued 
a grand total of 153,781 translations in nine years. Bilingual: English/French, 
704 pages. 


Paper: $16; 8os. (stg.); 4,800 Fr.fr. 
Cloth: $18; gos. (stg.); 5,400 Fr.fr. 











NEWS AND INFORMATION 


MEETING 
FOR THE 


(391 TO 


Unesco convened at Brussels from 28 May 
to 7 June 1958 an Intergovernmental 
Committee of Technicians and Experts 
appointed to prepare draft conventions 
concerning the international exchange of 
publications. It consisted of technicians 
and experts representing the following 
countries: Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Chile, China, Colombia, Czechoslovakia, 
Dominican Republic, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, Greece, Guate- 
mala, Iraq, Israel, Italy, Morocco, The 
Netherlands, Poland, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Tunisia, Turkey, United 
Arab Republic, United Kingdom, United 
States of America, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Viet-Nam, Yugo- 
slavia. Observers were sent by: Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Cuba, Hungary, Pakistan, 
Peru and the Holy See; two Specialized 
Agencies of the United Nations: The 
International Labour Organisation and 


DRAFT 
EXCHANGE OF 


NEW CONVENTIONS 


PUBLICATIONS 


the World Health Organization; four 
intergovernmental organizations: Council 
of Europe, League of Arab States, Orga- 
nization of American States, Organization 
of European Economic Co-operation; 
and five non-governmental organizations: 
International Association of Agricultural 
Librarians and Documentalists, Inter. 
national Association of Musical Libraries, 
International Federation for Documenta- 
tion, International Federation of Library 
Associations and the International Orga- 
nization for Standardization. 

The Committee set up its Bureau, with 
Mr. Herman Liebaers (Belgium) as 
chairman; Mr. Mohammed Ahmed Hus- 
sein (United Arab Republic) and Mrs, 
Margarethe Roudomino (U.S.S.R.) as 
vice-chairmen; and Mr. W. Cox (U.K.) 
as rapporteur. 

There was general agreement that 
two conventions were necessary, but it 








Mr. Julien Kuypers, Chef de Cabinet du Ministre Belge de I’ Instruction Publique, opens the 
Brussels Meeting. On his left are Mr. H. Saba, Unesco’s Legal Adviser, and M. R. Pierlet, 
Secretary of the Belgian National Commission for Unesco. 


|Photo: J. R. P. Hersleven, Antwerp.| 
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— 
became clear that the line drawn in the 
roposed draft between exchanges of 
official publications and exchanges of 
non-official ones was not satisfactory. A 
convention relating to the first was 
essential; these were exchanges between 
States and they came entirely within the 
competence of States. For other exchanges, 
however, exchange partners might be 
governmental or non-governmental orga- 
nizations. In this field the practical 
problems of arranging and carrying out 
exchanges were different, and sometimes 
not wholly within the competence of 
States. The solution arrived at was that 
of a first convention relating to exchanges 
in general, and another convention relat- 
ing solely to exchanges of official publi- 
cations between governments. 

Each contains articles dealing with 
the scope and method of exchanges, the 
role of the exchange services, the res- 
ponsibilities of exchange partners, pro- 
vision for review of the working of the 
conventions and similar matters, followed 
by articles, identical in character on each 
convention, dealing with the necessary 
legal and other formalities for giving 
eflect to them, for supplementing or 
amending them, and for relating them 
to earlier obligations. 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING 
THE INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
OF PUBLICATIONS 


Owing to the mixed nature of the ex- 
changes contemplated in this convention 
the obligation on Contracting States 
could be no more than an undertaking 
to encourage such exchanges. 

The Committee took note of the increas- 
ing use of audio-visual methods and 
expressed the hope that Unesco would, 
at a later stage, study the possibility of 
eatending the benefits of the convention 
to audio-visual material, provided such 
material was not ofa commercial character. 

Various means of carrying out a 
national exchange service are provided for 
in the convention, but there was a general 
view that the fullest use of the national 
exchange service or authority was desir- 
able in order that the exchanges should 
receive the maximum benefits provided 
by other articles of the convention relating 
to customs, transport, etc. 

Provision is made that transport charges 
shall be borne by the partners, not by the 
exchange authority, when transmission is 
directly between exchange partners. When 
transmission is undertaken by exchange 
authorities, costs will be borne by those 
authorities. 
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DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING 
THE EXCHANGE OF OFFICIAL 
PUBLICATIONS AND GOVERNMENT 
DOCUMENTS BETWEEN STATES 


Because of the great differences in the 
number of such publications and docu- 
ments issued by States, and the varying 
needs for the material of other States, the 
committee was opposed to any provision 
for making exchanges obligatory. It pre- 
ferred wording which would enable 
Contracting States to determine by 
mutual arrangement what publications 
they desired to exchange. 

Although certain kinds of publications 
and documents are enumerated in the 
convention as coming within the scope 
of the exchange, the committee felt that, 
in view of the impossibility of reaching a 
definition acceptable to all States, the 
determination of the official publications 
or government documents to be made 
available for exchange should be left to 
each Contracting State. 

While not insisting that all exchanges 
should be carried out through the national 
exchange service, the committee was of the 
opinion that the national exchange ser- 
vice, or other competent authority, should 
be given the necessary powers to obtain 
the material for exchange and the finan- 
cial provision necessary to carry out its 
functions. 

While the Committee did not consider 
it desirable to include a provision for 
indicating, in bibliographies or lists, 
publications and documents for exchange, 
it recognized that the existence of lists 
of material available for exchange was 
important for the smooth working of 
exchanges of official publications and 
government documents. 

The Committee also expressed the 
desire that Unesco, as part of its activities in 
the encouragement of exchanges, should 
prepare a manual on the organization and 
working of national exchange services. 

The Committee recommended that 
Unesco should consider the provision, in 
co-operation with the interested govern- 
ments, of translations in appropriate 
languages to facilitate the easy operation 
and understanding of the convention. 

These two draft conventions concerning 
the international exchange of publications 
will be submitted to the General Con- 
ference of Unesco at its tenth session in 
Paris in November 1958. 

Copies of the texts in English, French, 
Russian and Spanish may be obtained 
from the Libraries Division of Unesco, 
9 Place de Fontenoy, Paris 7e, France. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 


UNIVERSITY TRAINING FOR LIBRARIANS 


Delegates from Czechoslovakia, the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, Hungary, 
Poland, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics and Yugoslavia attended this 
conference which was held from 25 to 
27 March 1958 at the Charles University 
at Prague. Unesco sent a representative. 

As a result of the three days’ discussion 
the delegates reached agreement on a 
number of points. They considered that 
the same basic training should be given 
to librarians whether they intended to 
work in scientific, specialized or public 
libraries. From the point of view of pure 
librarianship, the subjects taught should 
be: history of books, printing and libra- 
ries; library techniques (administration, 
bre agri etc.); bibliography and 
reference work; cataloguing and classifi- 
cation; work with readers; history of 
science and culture; living languages. 
Equal importance should be given to 
theoretical and _ practical work in libra- 
rianship, training for which should be 
completed by a period spent in a library. 


(393) 
TELEPRINTER 


Teaching of bibliography should, as far 
as possible, follow an historical order 
and should emphasize the main ideas and 
works of current interest for research 
workers. The teaching of cataloguing and 
classification is of the utmost importance 
and should cover national and interna. 
tional codes. The various library traini 
centres should exchange their printed 
mimeographed documents (programmes, 
prospectuses, etc.) and publish an annual 
or semi-annual bulletin announcing these 
documents. For the current year, the 
chair of librarianship in Prague University 
would carry out this work. In the following 
year the task would fall to another country, 
and so on. Studies should be undertaken 
to unify and standardize library termino- 
logy. Exchanges of persons, opportunities 
for study abroad, seminars, fellowships, 
etc, should be increased. Finally the 
delegates expressed the wish that Unesco 
should convene an international confer. 
ence on university training for librarians, 


INTER-LIBRARY COMMUNICATIONS BY 


by G. Schuurmans STEKHOvEN, Librarian, Van Doorne’s 
Automobile Works, Eindhoven, Netherlands 


Owing to the enormous increase in the 
number of publications, libraries nowa- 
days can no longer purchase and house 
internationally representative collections. 
‘We must, therefore, look for another 
solution, aiming at a much closer co- 
operation between a large number of 
Libraries in different towns’. This was 
the opinion expressed by Dr. L. J. van 
der Wolk, librarian of the Technical 
University at Delft in the Netherlands. 
Dr. van der Wolk put this idea into prac- 
tice with the installation of a teleprinter 
in his Delft library on 10 April 1957. 
Shortly afterwards this example was 
followed in three large scientific libraries 
in the Netherlands, at The Hague, 
Utrecht and Eindhoven. 

In spite of the small size of the King- 
dom of the Netherlands, this country 
already possesses a teleprinter network 
connecting about 35 libraries so that 
they can correspond with each other as 
well as with various centres of science 


in other European countries. Moreover, 
Delft has already established contacts by 
teleprinter with the Library of the West- 
ern University of Cleveland, Ohio, United 
States of America. 

The results of Dr. van der Wolk’s 
initiative were remarkable. Books could 
not only be lent much more quickly, but 
at the same time it was discovered that 
they could be supplied by publishers in 
Germany to libraries in the Netherlands 
in two to three days instead of a fortnight. 
A further investigation showed that more 
than sixty publishers in Germany could 
be reached by teleprinter. 

In addition to its advantages of speed 
and accuracy, the teleprinter is cheaper 
than the telephone for long distance work. 
So as to reduce costs to a minimum 
the Netherlands, a scheme was developed 
for the standardization of telex messages.’ 
Attempts were successfully made las 
year to work with a teleprinter code, 
specially composed at the request of the 


1. G. Schuurmans Stekhoven, ‘Koppeling van bibliotheken met behulp van verreschrijvets 
(Coupling of libraries by teleprinter), Bibliotheekleven, 43 (1958), p. 29-46. 
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Library of the Technical University at 
Delft on behalf of libraries and informa- 
tion centres.‘ About half the indications 
included in this ‘Tele-Code’ are abbre- 
viations already used by telexists all over 
the world: crv (comment recevez-vous?) 
means in English ‘How do you receive?’ 
In addition, new abbreviations were 
specially designed for inter-library com- 
munication: book forw tu (book will be 
forwarded to you), merd (microcard), 
navl in f (not available in France), nol 
(not on loan) and sd td (send today 
please). The first edition of the ‘Tele- 
Code’ was published in English, French, 
German and Dutch. 

Since the telex system used in Sweden, 
Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Western Germany, Switzerland and Aus- 


(394) INTERNSHIPS FOR 


The Library Association, London, is 
sponsoring a programme of internships 
for young qualified librarians and students 
of librarianship from countries in the 
British Commonwealth, and from the 
U.S.A. The purpose of the scheme is to 
provide an opportunity to work in libraries 
in Great Britain to broaden the profes- 
sional experience of young librarians, 
so that their own libraries may benefit 
from the experience gained when the 
participants return home at the end of 
their year’s stay in the U.K. The project 
is also designed to foster better under- 
standing of the relations between the 
peoples of the Commonwealth. 

At present all available internships are 
in large public libraries, urban and 
county, and are for a period of one year. 
Applicants with a_ recognized library 
qualification will be assigned to profes- 
sional duties and will receive a salary of 


(395) 


The Lending Library Unit of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research 
(DSIR), 20 Chester Terrace, London, 
N.W.1, has begun to collect literature for 
the British National Lending Library for 
Sciences and Technology. At present the 
unit is concentrating on building up a 
comprehensive collection of scientific and 
technological literature from the U.S.S.R. 
It has already issued a first list of books 
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tria is entirely automatic, inter-library 
communication by teleprinter in Europe 
is expected to grow rapidly. Direct but 
non-automatic communication is already 
possible between libraries in these coun- 
tries and libraries in France, Great 
Britain, Italy, the Eastern European 
countries, the United States of America, 
the Argentine, South Africa and Japan. 

The results of a detailed study* have 
shown that if the distance between the 
library and the telex room is as much as 
250 paces (e.g. about 165 metres), the 
effective functioning of inter-library com- 
munication is hampered. It is, therefore, 
advisable, when planning new buildings 
or sites, to make sure that the distance 
between library and telex room is reduced 
to a minimum. 


U.K. 


not less than £575 per annum. Students 
will be assigned to normal duties of 
staff in training (including professional 
duties under supervision) and will receive 
a salary in accordance with their age and 
experience but not less than £400 per 
annum. Interns will be granted vacation 
leave with pay on the same conditions 
as the permanent staff in the library to 
which they are appointed. Transportation 
costs to and from Britain will be the 
responsibility of the intern. There are at 
present 10 libraries offering a total of 
15 internships. 

If the scheme is successful it is hoped 
at a later stage to extend it to other 
countries. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Secretary, The Library Asso- 
ciation, Chaucer House, Malet Place, 
London, W.C.1, United Kingdom. 


U.S.S.R. PUBLICATIONS ON LOAN 


received, arranged in broad Universal 
Decimal Classification subject groups 
subdivided by authors in the order of the 
Cyrillic alphabet. Translations in English 
of the titles are included. 

The publications listed may be borrow- 
ed from the DSIR Lending Library 
Unit by approved borrowers from the 
Science Museum Library, London. 


1. International teleprinter-code for libraries and documentation centres. Delft, Library Technical 


97 


University, 1957, 27 p., fl. 2.75. 
2. G. Schuurmans Stekhoven. Op. cit. 
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(396) INDO-PACIFIC NEWSLETTER ON EXCHANGES 


At the request of a number of participants 
in the Seminar on the International 
Exchange of Publications held in Novem- 
ber 1957 at Tokyo (see Bulletin, vol. XII, 
no. 4, item 163), the National Diet 
Library intends to issue a quarterly news- 
letter, provided sufficient support is 
received from libraries in the region 
concerned. The newsletter will provide 
up-to-date information on all aspects of 
exchange work in the Indo-Pacific region, 
including descriptions of activities in the 
various countries, i.e. conclusion of 
bilateral or multilateral exchange agree- 


ments, new contacts made by the various 


national exchange centres, etc.; news of | 


bibliographical activities; titles of avail. 
able exchange material; and other relevant 
news and information. The newsletter 
will be published in English, each number 
comprising 24 pages, and will be distri. 
buted free to national exchange centres, 
experts, and others interested. 

For further information write to Mr. H. 
Sakamoto, National Diet Library, Diyi- 
sion of International Affairs, Tokyo, 
Japan. : 


(397) THE HISTORICAL ARCHIVES 
AT ANTIOQUIA (COLOMBIA) 


The Historical Archives at Antioquia, 
under the sponsorship of the Government, 
are responsible for preserving and disse- 
minating the wealth of historical docu- 
mentation held in the province, and 
making it available to historians, consul- 
tants, research workers, writers and the 
public at large. 

The documentary material is housed 
in four separate rooms, devoted respec- 
tively to the epochs of the Colony, the 
Liberation, the Sovereign State of Antio- 
quia and the Republic. It is catalogued 
by subject, and arranged in chronological 
order. The archives contain a total of 
4,826 volumes, each comprising some 
200 original documents of the period 
between 1576 and 1900. 

The files for the Colonial epoch are 
carefully indexed, recorded on cards, 
numbered, and arranged in topographical 
order on up-to-date shelves, fitted with 
glass fronts; they have been chemically 


(398) OVER 15,000 ARAB M 
MICROFILMED 


Since it was founded in April 1946 Ly 
the Arab League, the Institute of Arab 
Manuscripts has microfilmed over 15,000 
manuscripts and made over 80,000 
enlargements. 

The Institute (address: Rue Boustane, 
Cairo, Egypt) was created to make more 
widely known the Arab contribution to 
universal culture which is to be found 
in more than three million volumes 
scattered in public and private libraries 
throughout the world. The Institute is 
achieving its aim by reproducing as many 
as possible of the most valuable and rare 


treated so as to preserve the volumes 
and prevent the print from fading. These 
documents, relating to the period 1570 
to 1810, are arranged in 48 sections 
comprising 634 volumes recorded on 
10,069 cards. 

The Archives’ Administration has orga- 
nized various exhibitions. It engages in 
cultural exchanges with all the Latin 
American countries; arranges tor tran- 
scriptions of documents with a view to 
their publication in other countries; assists 
in the revision and publication of historical 
works in which documents and pho 
tocopies are incorporated; and distributes 
official publications. 

The plans for the current year include 
the publication of indexes relating to the 
Colonial period. These are to be distri- 
buted internationally with the object of 
spreading a knowledge of the Archives’ 
wealth of documentation. 


ANUSCRIPTS 


Arab manuscripts, and making the collec- 
tion of microfilms thus obtained avail- 
able to research workers by consultation 
at the Institute itself, through inter 
library loan or by providing enlargements. 
The present director is Dr. Salahuddin 
Munajjed. 

To date missions have been sent t 
Egypt, India, Jerusalem, Lebanon, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Tunisia and Turkey. 
Microfilms have also been made of 
manuscripts in libraries in France (Paris), 
Iran, Italy (Milan), the Netherlands 
(Leyden), Spain (Escurial) and _ the 
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United Kingdom (Cambridge and 
London). In 1954 the Institute published 
the first volume of a catalogue of the 
works it had reproduced, which listed 
manuscripts microfilmed up to 1950, 
concerning religion, law, philology, poli- 
tics, sociology and geography. A second 
yolume published in 1957 contained 
works on history. 

The Institute has also undertaken the 
ublication of Arab manuscripts and 
works which, owing to their size, could 


not easily be issued by private persons 
and it has drawn up rules for editing 
such texts. It has also undertaken to 
compile lists of manuscripts in libraries 
which have not yet been catalogued so 
as to help workers in their studies. 

The Revue de I’ Institut des manuscrits 
arabes acts as a link between Islamic 
scholars throughout the world, who have 
in the Institute a highly specialized centre 
at their service. 


CORRECTION 


The Librarian of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, London, has informed us that 
for internal work on the classification of 
abstracts his library uses the Universal 
Decimal Classification and not the ASM/ 
SLA system as announced in the Bulletin, 


vol. XII, no. 4, item 190. However, it 
appears that the British Iron and Steel 
Research Association, London, follows 
the latter system for its own reports, again 
for purely internal use. 





UNESCO PUBLIC LIBRARY MANUALS, No. g 


PUBLIC 


LIBRARY SERVICES 
FOR CHILDREN 


BY 
LionEL R. McCotvin 


Unesco has been reminded many times during the past few years by librarians 
and others that the world needs a book on public library services for children 
written from an international rather than a national point of view, and 
particularly adapted for countries where libraries are in an early stage of 
development. In response to repeated expressions of this need, Unesco com- 
missioned Mr. Lionel R. McColvin to write this book, which it is hoped will 
give practical guidance and encouragement to librarians, teachers, local and 
national government officials and others throughout the world who are in 
any way concerned with the development of public library services for 
| children. 
The author is City Librarian of Wesminster (United Kingdom) and 
| Vice-President of the International Federation of Library Associations. He 
has written many books on libraries, including Public library extension, an 
earlier volume in this series. 


103 pages; illustrated. Price: $1.50; 8/- (stg.); 400 Fr. fr. 














NATIONAL EXCHANGE CENTRES 


The following national centres for the international exchange of publications co-o 


rate with 


the Unesco Libraries Division in making available lists of publications offered for free distribution 


and exchange by libraries and other institutions. 


Questions concerning the development of exchanges of publications in these countries should 


be sent directly to each Centre at the address given 


AUSTRALIA 
Commonwealth National Library, Common- 
wealth Publications Exchange Agency, 
CANBERRA, A.C.T. 

AUSTRIA 
Internationale Austauschstelle, Oecsterrei- 


chische Nationalbibliothek, Josefplatz 1, 
WIEN. 


BELGIUM 
International Exchange Service, Biblio- 
théque Royale, 5 rue de la Régence, 
BRUXELLES. 
BRAZIL 


Secéo de Permuta Internacional, Biblio- 
teca Nacional, av. Rio Branco 219/239, 
Rio DE JANEIRO. 

BULGARIA 
Bibliothéque d’Etat ‘Vassil Kolarov’, Tol- 
buhin 11, Sorta. 

CANADA 
National Library, Public Archives Building, 
OTTAWA 2. 

DENMARK 
Danmarks Institut for International Udvek- 
sling af Videnskabelige Publikationer (IDE), 
Det Kongelige Bibliotek, K@BENHAVN K. 

FRANCE 
International 
théque 
PaRIs. 

FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 
Internationale Austauschstelle, Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft, Frankengraben 40, 
Bap GODESBURG B/BONN. 

GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
Internationale Austauschstelle, Deutsche 
Staatsbibliothek, Unter den Linden 8, 
Beruin, N.W.7. 

GREECE 
Ministr. of National Education, Directorate 
of Leiters, Library, 2 Evanghelistrias, 
ATHENS. 

GUATEMALA 
International Exchange Service, Biblioteca 
Nacional, 10a, Calle 9-31, GUATEMALA. 

HUNGARY 
International Exchange Service, Orszagos 
Szénchéyi Kényvtaér (Széchényi National 
7 Museum-Ko6rut 14-16, BUDAPEST 


INDIA 

National Library, Belvedere, CaALcuTTA. 
IRAN 

Service des échanges internationaux, Kétab 


Service, Biblio- 
rue de Richelieu, 


Exchange 
nationale, 65 


Khané e Melli, 74 Ghavam-Saltaneh, 
TEHERAN. 
IRAQ 


Department of Cultural Exchange, Direc- 
torate General of Cultural Affairs, Ministry 
of Education, BAGHDAD. 

ISRAEL 
International Exchange Centre, Jewish Na- 
tional and University Library, P.O.B. 503, 
JERUSALEM. 


elow. 


ITALY 
Ufficio per gli scambi internazionali, Vig 
Milano 72-76, Roma. 

JAPAN 
International Exchange Service, National 
Diet Library, Toxyo. 

LUXEMBOURG 
International Exchange Service, Biblio 
théque nationale, 14a boulevard Royal, 
LUXEMBOURG. 


MEXICO 
Centro de Documentacién Cientifica y 
Técnica, Plaza de la Ciudadela No. 6, 


Mexico, D.F. 
NETHERLANDS 


International Exchange Service, Konin- 
klijke Bibliotheek, Kazernestraat, 39, 
*s-GRAVENHAGE. 

NORWAY 

International Exchange Service, Univer- 
sitetsbiblioteket, 42b Drammensveien, 
OSLO. 


PAKISTAN 
International Exchange Service, Directorate 
of Archives and Libraries, Government of 
Pakistan, Block No. 76, KARACHI. 
PHILIPPINES 
Committee on the Exchange of Informa- 
tional Materials, c/o Unesco National 
Commission, 1580 Taft Ave., MANILA. 
POLAND 
Service Polonais des Echanges 
tionaux, ul. Okolnik 9, WARSZAWA. 
POTRUGAL 
International Exchange Service, Biblioteca 
Nacional, LISBOA. 
RUMANIA 
Biblioteca CentralA de Stat, Serviciul de 
Schimb cu Strdinadtatea, Str. Ion Chica Nr. 
4, Bucurestr! I. 
SPAIN 
Servicio Nacional de Lectura, Cambio 
Internacional de Publicaciones, avenida de 


Interna- 


Calvo Sotelo 20 (Biblioteca Nacional), 
MADRID. 
SWEDEN 
Kungliga Biblioteket, StrocKkno.tm 5. 
SYRIA 


Service des échanges internationaux, Direc 
tion des Relations Culturelles, Ministére de 
I’Instruction Publique, Damas. 
TURKEY 
International Exchange Service, Bibliogra- 
phical Institute, Mill! Kitiiphane, ANKARA. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Office of the Chief Librarian, Department 
of Education, Arts and Science, Van der 
Stel Buildings, PReTorta. 
YUGOSLAVIA 
International Exchange Centre, Bibliograt- 
ski Institut FNRJ, Terazije 26, BeEoGRaD. 
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EXCHANGE 


The exchange offers listed below supplement material published in the Handbook on 
the international exchange of publications, 2nd edition. Libraries with publications available 
for exchange not already mentioned in the Handbook are requested to send details 
to the Unesco Libraries Division. As space permits, the information will be published 


in this section of the Bulletin. 


Apply to National Exchange Centre on the opposite page for further exchange offers. 


COSTA RICA 


SEcCION DE 
(399) Ministerio de 

blica, San José, 
Offers its review Educacién in exchange 
for similar periodicals. 


CUBA 
(400) 


PUBLICACIONES, 
Educacién Pu- 


LABORATORIO DE BIoLocia 
Marina, Universidad de Villa- 
nueva, Apartado no. 6, Ma- 
rianao, La Habana, 

Offers its Monografias (four published to 
date) and pamphlets on oceanography 
and marine biology in exchange for 
publications from similar institutions. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


(401) StAtnNi VEDECKA KNIHOVNA 
(State Research Library), Nova 
Radnice, Ostrava I, 

Offers Czech bibliographies of mining 

and metallurgical literature in exchange 

for publications on the same subjects in 
any language. 


(402) ZAKtapni Knrmovna Cersko- 

SLOVENSKE AKADEMIE VED (Cen- 

tral Library of the Czecho- 

slovak Academy of Sciences), 

Narodni té. 3, Praha, 

Offers the following periodicals of the 
Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, all 

of which contain articles on contemporary 

scientific problems in English, French, 
German and Russian, in exchange for 
publications on mathematics, physics, 

geography, geology, chemistry, biology, 
medicine, technology, history, philosophy, 

law, economics, philology, literature, 

bibliography and librarianship: 

Acta Comeniana, semi-annual. 

Acta technica, bi-monthly. 

Acta virologica, quarterly. 

Bulletin of the Astronomical Institutes of 
Czechoslovakia, bi-monthly. 


Collection of Czechoslovak chemical communi- 
cations, monthly. 

Czechoslovak journal of physics, bi-monthly. 

Czechoslovak mathematical journal, quarterly. 

Folia biologica, bi-monthly. 

Physiologica Bohemoslovenica, bi-monthly. 

Studia geophysica et geodetica, quarterly. 


A catalogue of 50 other Czechoslovak peri- 
odicals containing summaries of articles 
in different languages will be sent on 
request. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 


(403) BIBLIOTHEQUE DE L’UNIVERSITE 
pE Dakar, B.P. 2.006, Dakar, 
Offers for exchange: 

Annales africaines, published by the Faculté 
de Droit, Dakar, about 375 p., non- 
trade. 

Annales de la Faculté des sciences de Dakar, 
annual, about 200 p., illus., non-trade. 

Bulletin médical de A.O.F., organ of the 
Société médicale de 1’A.O.F., quar- 
terly, about 600 p. 

Bulletins et mémoires de [Ecole nationale de 
médecine et de pharmacie, published by 
the Expansion Scientifique Francaise, 
Paris, annual, about 300 p., non-trade. 

Faculté des lettres: publications de la Section 
de langues et littérature, irregular (1 vol. 
published), about 100 p., non-trade. 

Faculté des lettres: publications du Départe- 
ment d’histoire, irregular (1 vol. publish- 
ed), about 100 p., non-trade. 

Faculté des lettres: travaux du Département 
de géographie, irregular (5 vols. published 
since 1952), about 100 p., non-trade. 

Médecine d’Afrique noire, published by 
E. Lalanne, Dakar, bi-monthly, about 
600 p. 

HUNGARY 

(404) Macyar TupomAnyos Aka- 


pEmIA KOnyvrAraA (Library of 
the Hungarian Academy of 
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Sciences), Akadémia utca 2, 
Budapest, V., 

Offers its series of reprints for exchange: 

1. Haraszthy, Gyula. A 130 éves Akadé- 
miai Kényvidr, Budapest, 1956. 

2. Berlasz, Jené; Szakmaryné, Németh 
Maria. A Magyar Tudomdanyos Akadémia 
Kényvtdrdnak miiltja és jelene, Budapest, 
1956. 

3. Csapodi, Csaba. A legrégibb magyar 
kényvidr belsé rendje, Budapest, 1957. 

4- Berlasz, Jené. Az Akadémiai Konyvtar 
Kézirattdranak talakuldsa, Budapest, 
1957- 

5. Haraszthy, Gyula. Az Orszdgos Kényu- 
tdriigyi Tandcs és a magyar kényvtdrigy 
idészerti kérdései, Budapest, 1958. 

6. Gergely, Pal. Arany Janos és az Akadémia 
kényvtdra, Budapest, 1958. 

7. Moravek, Endre. Die neuen ungarischen 
Bibliotheksnormen, Wien, 1957. 


PHILIPPINES 


(405) Bureau oF Pusiic LIBRARIES 
Documents, Gifts and Exchange 
Section), Manila, 
Draws up from time to time lists of 
documents issued by the various depart- 
ments of the Philippine Government 
which it offers for exchange. Libraries 
interested in receiving these lists should 
write to the above address. 


POLAND 


(406) RaApDAKcJA ‘Rozprawy ELEK- 
TROTECHNICZNE’, Katedra Tele- 
transmisji Przewodowej Poli- 
technika, Pl. Jednogci Robotn. 
1, Warszawa. 

This quarterly journal containing original 


EXCHANGE 





articles on all branches of electrotech. | 
nology (telecommunications, electronics, | 
automation, medical electrotechnics, et, 
is offered in exchange for publications 
on similar subjects. Each issue of the 
journal contains about 120 pages and 
from three to six articles with summarie 
in Russian and English, French or Ger. 


man. 
RUMANIA 


INSTITUTUL DE PATOLOcE g 
IcrmNA ANIMALA (Institute of 
Pathology and Animal Hygiene) 
63 calea Dr. Staicovici Bune 
resti, 

Offers for exchange: 

Anuarul Institutului de patologie. . . ., vol. VII, 
1957, 457 p. Russian and French 
summaries. 

Hommage a la mémoire du Professeur Paul | 
Riegler, Bucarest, 1957, 141 p. Most 
articles are in French, others in English, 
German or Russian. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
(408) 


' 

i 
t 
} 


(407) 


British IRON AND STEEL Re. 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION, I1 Park 
Lane, London, W.1, 

Offers its semi-annual Open report list of 
publications in exchange for publication: ' 
on metallurgy, production and use of 
iron and steel and related subjects. 


(409) PRIVATE LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION, 
5 Oakworth Court, Nelson ' 
Road, London, N.8, 

Offers its journal PLA quarterly in 


exchange for material on bibliography, 
literature and librarianship. 





HANDBOOK ON THE 


| INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 
OF PUBLICATIONS 


Second and Revised Edition 


Over 70 per cent of the material in this edition is new, including a major 
part of the lists of addresses of institutions in more than go countries. These 
lists have been submitted to national authorities for revision and correction, 
and only the latest available information is contained in this second edition. 


Price: Paper: $7.50; 


Cloth: $8.50; 


42s. 
445. 


2,000 Fr.fr. 


2,300 Fr.fr. 


(stg.) ; 
stg.); 





Unese 


oo 


II, 
ch 


ost 
sh, 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


ARGENTINA 

(410) Circuto Meépico ARGENTINO 
y Centro’ EsTUDIANTES DE 
Mepicina, Avda. Corrientes 


2038, Buenos Aires, 
Requests all kinds of scientific and cul- 
tural publications, especially medical 


works. 
ECUADOR 
(411) | Corecio NacionaL DE AcrI- 


CULTURA ‘Luis A. Martinez’, 

Apartado 286, Ambato, 
Requests publications on agriculture and 
cattle breeding, preferably in Spanish. 


GUATEMALA 


BrstioTecA PopuLarR AuGusTto 
Meneses, Chimaltenango, 
Requests publications on all subjects, 
preferably in Spanish. 


(412) 


PHILIPPINES 


(413) READERS’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
Inc., 622 Pinaglabanan, San 
Juan, Rizal. 
A group of Filipinos and members of the 
foreign community residing in Manila 
have recently formed this non-profit- 
making association for the purpose of 
promoting library services in the Philip- 
pines. The immediate object of the asso- 
ciation is the establishment of a free 
lending liberal arts library in Manila, 
for which it requests books of all kinds. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


(414) Van Hatrum Liprary, Newell 
Bantu High School, New Brigh- 
ton, Port Elizabeth. 

This recently created library, the only 

African school library in the country, 

requests books in English for its readers, 

ranging from 12 to 20 years of age, on 
history, literature and science; also 
fiction. 





UNESCO BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
HANDBOOKS 


A series of instructional 


manuals aimed at 


the general improvement of biblio- 


graphical methods and designed to help with the creation of basic services. 
National bibliographical services: their creation and operation, by Knud Larsen | 


Cloth: $1.75 10/6 (stg.) 500 fr. | 


Vocabularium bibliothecarii, begun by Henri Lemaitre, revised and enlarged by 


Anthony Thompson (2nd printing) 


Cloth: $2.00 11/6 (stg.) 550 fr. 


Bibliographical services throughout the world: first and second annual reports, 1951-52 


1952-53, by L. N. Malclés 


Union catalogues, their problems and organization, by L. Brummel 


Directory of reference books published in Asia, by P. K. Garde 


Paper: $2.75 15/6 (stg.) 750 fr. 
Cloth: $3.50 18/6 (stg.) 900 fr. 
$1.60 8/- (stg.) 400 fr. 
$2.00 10/6 (stg.) 500 fr. 


A Study of current bibliographies of national official publications, edited by Jean 


Meyriat 


$3.00 15 (stg.) 900 fr. 
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AUSTRIA 


(417) STATISTISCHES Amt, Magistrats- 
abteilung 66, Magistrat der 
Stadt Wien, Kellinggasse 2, 
Wien XV, 

Offers: 


Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt Wien, 1938, 
1939-1942, 1943-1945, 1946-1947, 1948, 
1953, 1954. 

Statistisches Taschenbuch der Stadt Wien, 
1948, 1951, 1952, 1954, 1955- 

Verwaltungsbericht der Stadt Wien, 1940- 
1944, 1945-1947, 1948-1949, 1950-1951. 


BRAZIL 


(418) BrBLIOTECA DO INsTITUTO AGRO- 
NOmiIcO DO Leste, Cruz das 
Almas, Bahia, 

Offers its Boletim tecnico free or in exchange 

for publications on agriculture and related 

subjects. 


BIBLIOTECA DE LA COMPANHIA 
DE SEGUROs DE VIDA ‘PREvI- 
péncia po Sut’, Caixa postal 
76, Pérto Alegre, 

Offers free or for exchange 50 copies of 

the following document: 

Barbosa, L. Viana; Rosa, J. Viana. 
Bibliografia de obras de biblioteconomia e 
referéncia, 1958, 25 p. mimeo. Lists some 
200 works in the Company’s library. 
Author and title indexes. 


(419) 


EGYPT 

(420) ARAB STATES FUNDAMENTALEDvu- 
CATION CENTRE, Sirs-el-Layyan, 
Menoufia, 

Offers: 


Training programmes. 1. Regular courses, 
1957-1958, 1958, 97 p. Trainees from 
the Arab States are sent to ASFEC 
to gain knowledge and experience in 
the various aspects of fundamental 
education. This volume contains a 
detailed prospectus of the 18-month 
training course designed primarily for 
non-university graduates. An Arabic 
version also exists which includes, in 
addition to the above, a list of some 


FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Libraries and institutions are urged to take prompt action in applying for publi¢ 
listed below since in most cases stocks are limited and no guarantee can be g 
concerning their continued availability. Requests should be sent to the donors, | 
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two hundred titles of topics of trai 
final reports available in typewrit 
form at the Centre’s library, and 
basic bibliography on fundamental ;'. 
education. 


EL SALVADOR 


(421) BrBLIOTECA NACIONAL, 8 Ay 
Norte 16, San Salvador, . 
Offers its review Anagueles free or @ 
exchange for publications on all sub 
jects. A 


PORTUGAL | 
(422) Junta pas Muiussées Grogan 


FICAS E DE ae DO 
UtrraMaR, 86 rua da Jum 





















queira, Lisboa, ‘ 
Offers its duplicate publications free @ + 
in exchange for publications on Affigy 
Oceania and the tropics. 


(423) 







INsTITUTO DO VINHO DO Port, 
rua Ferreira Borges, Porto, 
Offers the following publications free @ 
in exchange for publications on vine 
culture, viticulture, economics and agtr 
culture: 

Anais. 

Cadernos mensais de estatistica e infe 
and reprints and technical and of 
publications. 


RUMANIA 


(424) STATIUNEA ZooLocicA MAR | 
‘Pror. Ioan Borcea’, Agigea, , 
Constanta, ' 

Offers its duplicate publications on 200 

logy, oceanography, fishing and fish | 

breeding. 

VENEZUELA 

(425 BIBLIOTECA DE LA FACULTAD 
DE MeEpIcINA’ VETERINARIA, 
Universidad Central de Vene 
zuela, Apartado 4563, Maracay | 
(Edo. Aragua), ae | 

Offers its Revista de medicina veterinams } | 

parasitologia and its duplicate publicatiom 

free or in exchange for publications 0 

veterinary medicine. 
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